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TACT. 


Ir was after some twenty years’ separation that I met | 
my schoolfellow Wilkins ; and following the invariable 


fashion of Englishmen, we recalled our school-days, 
and recounted our subsequent adventures over “a 
dinner.” His narrative was far fuller of events than 
mine. He had been a sailor, a soldier, an emigrant, 
and farmer in Canada, an author, and an editor ; but 
having lately entered the church and married an 
heiress, was now settled down to, and sustained the 
character of, an opulent country clergyman, with, by 
his own account, considerable credit to himself. It 
was natural that I should be curious to know how he 
managed to adapt, from time to time, his tastes and 
habits to such opposite modes of life. His answer 
was—* By means of a quality which I flatter myself I 
possess in an eminent degree.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

An expression of triumph passed over his counte- 
mance as he replied, “ Tact.” 

The conversation was immediately turned upon the 
valuable characteristic he had found so useful to him 
in his career. It was a subject which had evidently 
excited much of his attention, theoretically as well as 
practically—a pet topic, upon which he was fond of 
enlarging. 

“ Before we go any further,” he observed, “let me 
tell you—from experience, understand—what Tact 
is and what it does. Much of that which I am going 
to state may appear to you at the first glanée para- 
doxical, but reflection will assure you of its perfect 
truth. Tact, then, is the essence of worldly experience 
drawn out by sharp discrimination and rapidly-exer- 
cised judgment. It is a high polish produced on the 
surface of a man’s character by constant friction with 
the world. It has the glibest of tongues, the sharpest 
of eyes, the quickest of comprehensions. It is never 
confounded, never at a stand-still, never idle. It acts 
while others think, performs while others plan, has 
finished before others begin. It is always prepared 
for ersergencies, and is never daunted by difficulties. 
For this reason, it puts off creditors with an air that 
pleases them nearly as well as payment, and breaks 
promises so gracefully, that they are almost as much 
honoured in the breach as in the observance. It is 
the readiest of ready-reckoners ; for its mistakes are 
so cleverly glossed over, that they are seldom detected ; 
its errors are made to appear like correctness—its lies 
to seem truer than truth. Tact does everything 
promptly, and nothing out of place. It seizes the 
exact minute when to pay visits and when to take 
leave ; when to condole, when to congratulate ; when 
to laugh, when to weep ; when to jest, and when to 
moralise : when to be angry, when to be cool. It 
knows how to appear profound, and how to seem igno- 
tant ; how to be vulgar, and how to be elegant ; in- 
somuch that it frequently astonishes the learned with 
its gentility, and surprises the ladies with its learning.” 

As might be expected of a man having consider- 
able experience of the world, Wilkins’s definitions 
were far from incorrect. Let us endeavour to offer 
@ few illustrations. Tact, it has been said, has 
“the glibest of tongues, the sharpest of eyes, the 
quickest of comprehensions.” This is easy of proof, 
by supposing the man of tact placed in any situation 
where those advaritages are essential. Imagine, for 
example, two old friends meeting, like myself and 
Wilkins, by pure accident, after a long absence. Con- 
ceive the tactician to be well off in the world, while 
his friend seems, by certain subtle indications— 
only discernible by the rapid but deeply scrutinising 
eye of tact—to be in circumstances the reverse of 
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flourishing. These indications may perhaps consist of 
a hat not positively shabby, but in the first stage of 
naplessness ; a coat hardly threadbare, but beautifully 
brushed ; and nether garments tightly strapped over 
second-rate boots. Now, these would be far from un- 
erring guides ; because men with millions have been 
known to dress as shabbily as mendicants. The man 
of tact therefore looks again, and perceives an effort at 
concealing defects, contrasted with a decided display 
of cheap excellences, which the eccentric miser never 
dreams of. The shirt, of spotless purity, will perhaps 
be extensively exhibited, the highest buttons of the 
waistcoat remaining unfastened ; the wrist-bands, too, 
will be made the most of: a relic of former affluence 
will, not unlikely, appear in the breast, in the form of 
one stud. But, on the other hand, the sharp eye has 
been arrested during its investigation, by an almost 
invisible darn somewhere. From these evidences, the 
quick comprehension immediately deduces fallen for- 
tunes—struggling poverty. Besides, his own cordial, 
frank recognition has been met by a shrinking timidity, 
an uncomfortable desire to shorten the interview ; so 
the glib tongue of Tact is set in motion. “ How very 
extraordinary! Why, it must be fifteen years at 
least since we last met, and so intimate—so like 
brothers as we used to be, too.” This former equality 
of station assumed by the more affluent friend, and 
adroitly accompanied by a fresh shake of the hand, is 
meant to set the poorer man a little at his ease. It 
has the desired effect. 

“ Let me remember,” continues Tact. “ You went 
into orders, I think ; yes, I recollect perfectly. By 
the by, I heard you were married ; and somebody— 
I really forget who—told me you had such a family ; 
the finest boys and girls in the county.” This, most 
likely, is not strictly true ; but the assertion serves to 
draw forth the fact of a wife and several children ; 
which, added to the manifest poverty, is all the 
information required for the present, and the two 
separate. 

With every desire to alleviate his friend’s misfor- 
tunes—which further inquiry shows to be great—Tact 
knows perfectly well that to do so delicately is a diffi- 
cult task. "Well-educated poverty too often wraps its 
distresses in a shroud of mystery, dreading the least 
exposure of its real condition. From coarsely-offered 
charity it shrinks with loathing, and dreads even mere 
commiseration. Tact, therefore, at his next interview 
with the poor friend, kindly shows to him how much 
delighted he would be to lend him a sum for which at 
present he has no earthly use, and in the end effects 
his benevolent object, making it really appear that he, 
the lender, or rather giver, is the obliged party. Nor 
is it probable that the tactician ends his vocation 
here. Most of his tribe belong to some of the clubs. 
One of his brother-members has a few “ patronages” 
in his gift, and he does not allow his organs of speech 
to rest till a living is procured for his unfortunate 
class-fellow. 

Let us next see how Tact is able to “ put off credi- 
tors with an air that pleases them almost as well as 
payment.” Of this, numerous examples might be sup- 
plied; but one will suffice. Imagine Tact in this 
instance to be a tradesman, keeping a small shop in a 
large town. He is in arrear with his wholesale dealer, 
who presses him frequently for payment. At length 
the impatient creditor calls, and Tact receives him 
with smiles; professes to be delighted to see him ; 
bows him into a sort of half counting-house half par- 
lour, and intreats him to make himself comfortable. 
There is a suspicious over-kindness in Tact, but his 
visitor is a little overcome with the very agreeable 
blandishment. _ He, however, ventures—hints some- 


thing of money matters ; but the debtor, who has an 
uncompromising horror of this sort of conversation, 
acts as a skilful conjuror, throws a kind of spell over 
his victim, and keeps him quiet by a jargon peculiar 
to trading tacticians. The words “ acceptances,” 
“ negotiations,” “ transactions,” flow in torrents from 
his mouth, with the occasional introduction of 
“ money-market,” “ shares,” “balance at bankers,” 
and “heavy discounts.” The innocent creditor can 
hardly help inferring from these big words, that his 
customer is carrying on, in a great way, a most exten- 
sive business. Tact watches the creditor narrowly, 
and sees that inference glide, as it were, over his coun- 
tenance. It is then that he introduces a passing re- 
mark about the “small account,” which, “odd as it 
may appear, cannot, just at the present moment, be 
settled without some inconvenience. Our busi- 
ness (Tact always talks in the plural, as if thers 
were a ‘Co.’ in the concern) requires @ large capital 
to keep it going. Most of our transactions being with 
the nobility and gentry, accounts come in slowly, and 
to ask for one’s money, would amount to a loss of pa- 
tronage.” Still, the creditor presses for a settlement, 
but not so urgently as at first. Tact puts on a slight) 
indication of pique ; hints that the traveller of a rival 
firm has been lately assiduous in soliciting orders from 
“us,” and finally threatens to pay ; but in doing so 
will assuredly “ close the account.” Mr —— reflects 
for a moment, and decides that Tact might become a 
very good customer, and that it would be a pity to 
lose him, so consents to wait. Upon this, Tact orders 
a fresh supply of goods, and the creditor leaves him 
nearly as well-pleased as if he had received the money 
for the last “ transaction.” 

Aided by a moderate degree of literary ability, Tact 
often carries all before him in authoreraft, when per- 
sonages infinitely more profound altogether fail. It 
is the misfortune of some men, even the most able, to 
persevere in favouring the public with what the pub- 
lic has no inclination for, and will not, on any account, 
be coaxed to buy. Great writers of theories on the 
British Constitution, and of Inquiries into the Cause 
of National Distress, are these individuals, who doubt- 
less deserve the palm of patriotism ; for a consciousness 
of labouring for the general welfare is their sole re- 
ward. Tact darts a century in advance of these vener- 
able writers, and, looking society in the face, sees how 
it feels inclined in the way of a little literary ware. 
Taking the true diagnosis of the patient, from certain 
well-understood symptoms, he produces the very thing 
which was wanted—no matter though only a deserip- 
tion of the paper shoes of the Chinese, or the waist- 
coats of members of the House of Commons—and at 
the very nick of time, when such a delectable produc- 
tion was likely to be in demand. Tact, accordingly, 
is rewarded for his pains by something more substan- 
tial than a sense of patriotism ; and although his prin- 
ciples are not always to be spoken of with approbation, 
we may fairly allow that his tact in going with, instead 
of going against, the stream of popular wants and 
wishes, is an evidence of no mean judgment and spirit. 

Another point to be demonstrated in the anatomy 
of tact, is the success with which its mistakes are 
glossed over so as not to be detected. One of the 
greatest triumphs of the man of tact is, the facility 
with which he can carry on a and verbose 
discussion upon a subject of which he is entirely igno- 
rant. Now, in the course of such arguments, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a mistake may here and 
there creep in. Though apprised of it, he is “never 
confounded, never at a stand still ;’ he goes on talk. 
ing, and endeavours to draw from his adversary such 
a hint as affords him enough of information to correct 
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. He then i i that inevitably accompanies 
his error. He reverts to it, and, on being charged ratons, and which, ao far at it goes, we ean by no clean, 
t 


with saying so and so, declares he meant the reverse. 
In this way his ignorance escapes detection. Again, 
“ His lies seem truer than truth.” We can easily 
illustrate this, by supposing two men to start in life 
as doctors; one, the man of tact, as a quack; the 
other as a regularly bred physician. Each commences 
his career by writing a medical book; the one full of 
plausible lies, the other full of abstruse truths. The 
quack publishes his work as a means of puffing a nos- 
trum he has patented ; the physician to add, from his 
own study and experience, to the general stock of 
physiological knowledge. What is the result? Tact, 
by some specious theory, and a list of fictitious cures, 
obtains the credence and the patronage of three- 
fourths of the public. He has taken care to make his 
theory plausible: perhaps he propounds that all dis- 
eases spring from impure blood ; that his pills—pro- 
vided the patient swallows a certain number of half- 
crown boxes—purify the blood; ergo, they cure all 
@iseases. Then, who can doubt the detail of cures so 
¢ireumstantially narrated and respectably attested ! 
In the end, the quack makes an immense fortune out 
of the lies he has put forth in the disguise of truth. 
But where is the physician! Pining in neglect ; 
honoured, perhaps, by a professional few, but un- 
ised by a single patient. He is suffering for 
the want of Tact; his work, though true from be- 
ing to end, did not seem like truth, and he starves ; 
quack’s fallacies did, and he flourishes. But the 
true physician need not despair, if he will in future 
éall Tact to his aid. Let him publish a chemical 
analysis of tea, a physiology of blushing, or invent a 
new tooth-powder, and he may yet ride in his carriage. 
Another instance will finish this part of the subject. 
The jest-books relate, that Tact and Truth once ap- 
peared on the stage as rivals. Tact was a charlatan, 
who imitated the squeaking of a pig so admirably, 
that hundreds of auditors were wont to applaud him. 
Truth, in the humble guise of a rustic, afterwards 
came forward and produced a similar noise, but was 
hissed and pelted. Before leaving the stage, the 
countryman drew forth from under his vest a live 
young pig, from whose throat had issued the real 
sounds which the critics had so violently pronounced 
a bad imitation! So that Tact, acting upon Igno- 
ranee, had made his counterfeit appear more natural 
than nature itself, as the quack caused his lies to ap- 
pear more feasible than the physician’s truths. 

“Tact does everything promptly, and nothing out 
of place.” Whoever has watched the actions and 
motions of a thorough man of the world, will readily 
testify to the correctness of this. How exactly he 
hits the proper time for paying a morning visit, espe- 
cially to a family where there are ladies! He does not 
make his appearance too early, before all the domestic 
arrangements for the day are complete ; nor too late, 
when the damsels are preparing to take their daily 
walk. He takes leave the instant he finds out his 
presence is not desired. He never arrives at a party 
80 soon as to be the first or second guest, or so late as 
to disturb any of the amusements which may be going 
on ; neither does he defer his exit till a lamp has gone 
@ut, or a candle is burned to the socket. How well 
he knows “when to laugh!” How effectually have 
his prospects in life been improved by hearty ap- 

of a patron’s joke. Experience tells him, also, 
: to weep;” for sympathy is the strongest cement 
of friendship ; and how readily he appears to join in 
the sorrows of those whose esteem he would cultivate ! 
He can, on the contrary, seem angry, at a moment’s 
warning, with a person of whose society he wishes to 
be rid, and can shun him ever after, with the same 
coolness as if he had never had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with him. 

Finally, Tact knows “ how to a Ww 
to ; how to w to be ele- 
gant :” in other words, how to be all things to all 
men. ‘This, in fact, includes a great part of the code 
by which his actions are governed. Amongst the 
well-informed, Tact the credit of having been a 
hard student ; for so cleverly assumes all the 

of profundity in a variety of sub- 
that the wonder is, how could have found 


and «so pleasing a musician, could have found leisure 
to make hi so well acq J 
and the sciences. Thus it is that he “astonishes the 
learned with his gentility, and surprises the ladies 


with his learning. 
I think that nearly all friend W ilkins’s doctrines 
mtly borne out ; but being 


Tact are now 
a tactician himself, he to mention one charac- 


_ teristic of the quality, which is not to its advantage. 
I mean a certain want of principle—a i of 
the truth, which almost amounts to a sacrifice of 


Tact in its minutest ope- 
means commend. has also a very dull sense of 


justice, and often elbows its way to hi laces over 
the bonds af 


“RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE 
IN GERMANY.”* 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue husbandry of the Germans differs from ours in 
an important particular. In Germany, the peasantry 
are for the most part the possessors of the soil ; they 
farm their own lands, and are not, as in Great Britain, 
the servants of large landed proprietors. The conse- 
quence is, that a more industrious hard-labouring pea- 
santry nowhere exists. They work busily, early and 
late, because they feel they are working for themselves. 
On the other hand, their farming operations bein 
a small scale, are, from the want of capital, | 
the smallness of their pesmerions, seldom subject to 
improvement. But what they want in progressive 
improvement they make up in real husbandry ; for, be- 
sides being industrious, they are quaneniont of every 
imaginable thing the earth produces. 

GERMAN ECONOMY, 

* Nothing that can possibly be made use of is lost. 
The children may be seen standing in the stream in 
the villages carefully washing weeds before they are 
given to the cattle. As we meet them and the women 
with large bundles of grass on their heads tied in large 
cloths, one cannot but call to mind the immense quan- 
tities by our highway-sides, and great green lanes in 
England, and by wood-sides, which grow and wither, 
which might support many @ poor man’s cow. But 
with the German t it is not merely grass, it is 
everything which is collected and appropriated. The 
cuttings of his vines are dried and trussed for winter 
fodder. The very tops and refuse of his hemp are 
saved for the bedding of his cattle; nay, the rough 
stalks of his poppies, after the heads are gathered, 
serve the same purpose, and are all converted into 
manure. "When these are not sufficient, the children 
gather moss in the woods; and in summer you con- 
stantly meet them coming down out of the hills with 
their t bundles of it. In autumn, they gather the 
very ungi out of the woods to sell for poisoning flies, 
and the stalks of a tall species of grass to sell for 
cleaning out their long pipes. Nothing is lost ; the 
leaves in the woods are raked up as they fall, and are 
brought home before winter for bedding for cattle. 
The fir-cones, which with us lie all scattered in the 
forest, are as carefully collected to light their fires, or 
are carried in sacks, and sold in the cities for that 
purpose. The slop from their yards and stables is all 

rved, and carried to the fields in water-carts to 
irrigate their crops. The rng § and care of the 
German peasant afford a striking lesson of utility to 
all Europe. Time is as carefully economised as every- 
thing else. The mts are early risers, and thus 
obtain hours of the day’s beauty and freshness which 
others lose. As they herd their cattle and swine, or 
as they meet to chat, the everlasting knitting-needles 
are at work, and the quantities of stockings which 
they accumulate are astonishing. It would astonish 
the English common people to see the intense labour 
with which the Germans earn their firewood. In the 
depth of frost and snow, go into any of their hills and 
woods, and there you find them hacking up stumps, 
cutting off branches, and gathering, a all means 
which the official wood police wi w, boughs, 
stakes, and pieces of which they convey home 
with the most incredible toil and patience. ‘The wo- 
men and children carry on their heads, or drag after 
them, or wheel in barrows, or trail on sledges, great 
bundles of these sticks down the most steep and stony 
hollow tracks in the hills. It is one of the charac- 
teristics of German , to see all these roads and 
steep foot-paths out of t hilly woods harrowed 
with the scratching of these papeety-demineg 
bundles. The married women and the smart country 
damsels of England would stand aghast at meeting 
such objects of slavery, as they would call it, as we 
meet here continually—women, old and young, drag- 
ing and toiling under these bundles in the severity of 
winter or the intense heat of summer—and would 
bless their coal-pits, with all their black diamonds, 
though they sometimes buy them ‘ Plaguy dear.’” 

The incessant field-labour demanded from the wo- 
men, however, takes them out of their proper sphere. 
Domestic comfort is therefore sadly neglected, and the 
English cottager’s dwelling presents a most favourable 
contrast to 

THE GERMAN PEASANT’S HOME. 

“The English of the working-class can indeed form 
no conception of the hardy, unceasing, out-of-door la- 
bour of continental women the year round. How 
would married women with families complain, 
and how would young ones blush, to be seen swelter- 
ing in these labours, more like ponies and patient asses 
than according to our notions of women and their 
work ; and would ask how, if they were to do all this, 
they were to have their cottage hearths so neat, and 
their husbands’ and children’s clothes in nice order ?: 
But then they would not have them so. It is in Eng- 
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land only that the cottages of the peasantry are so 
80 neat, so sweet, so picturesque, and even poet- 
ical. It is impossible that the German women, old 
and young, can at once be out of doors and at home ; 
at once eyes sunburnt and dusty in the fields 
and woods, and in their houses washing, ing, 
mending, and making all domestic and attractive. 4 
fact, there is nothing which so at once extinguishes 
all the poetical preconceptions which you may have 
imbibed from German Marchen and popular literature 
of the peasant-life, as going into any of their houses. 
What a contrast to those sweet little t-nests 
which are scattered all over England, thick as flowers 
in a summer field ! Those little huts, which, however 
poor they may be in themselves, stand in summer in 
their lovely little gardens, and are clothed to the thatch 
with roses and vines, and have their flower-beds send- 
ing their odours into them with the sound of bees, 
and within are as clean and bright as nice hands can 
make them ; and have in winter a cheering fire 
in the mother, neat as the 
use itself, sitting at sewing, or ing w 
some household besad that eat and 
thank God for it ; and with its little chambers and 
clean linen all so fresh, that it fills the mind of the 
beholder with a spirit of cheerfulness. Many sad 
inroads, indeed, have the pressure and poverty of late 
made into Cham in pants 
gland ; but yet, even as they now are, what a con- 
trast are they to the houses of the German bauers !” 
We now turn to 


GERMAN DOMESTIC LIFE, 

“Early hours and simple living distinguish the 
Three a-day are usual order. 

common people are astir extremely early, espe- 
cially in summer, when wagons and onan begin to 
roll about at two o’clock ; and after that time, every 
hour becomes more lively with the country people 
proceeding to the town with articles for market. ‘I 
cooks and good housewives are off to market to make 
their purchases for the my hs five and six o’clock. The 
peasant girls, of course, before that hour, are going 
along in streams, with their tubs or baskets on their 
heads, full of vegetables, eggs, milk, fruit, &c. Men 
who get up early to study, or to work, often take some 
coffee directly they come down, and then breakfast 
with their family at six or seven o’clock in summer. 
This breakfast is, generally, simply coffee and bread, 
mostly without butter. Dinner is on table at twelve 
or one. The German cookery abounds in soups, vege- 
tables, and sausages, of various kinds, sour kraut, of 
course, salads of as many kinds, amongst whieh a par- 
ticular salad, made of cold potatoes with vinegar and 
anchovies, is a t favourite. 

During the day, while the men are at their various 
avocations, the ladies are busy in their kitchens, or 
amongst their linen, or are sewing or knitting as if 
their lives depended on the labour. The resume, a of 
linen and of stockings is just as great a passion with 
most German ladies as with the Frau von Westen. 
Spinning-wheels abound, and are to be seen in the 
houses of many people of great pretensions, in still 
more of the b er class, and in every house of the 
common people. The rock is often bound about with 
a gay broad ribbon, and the wheel itself is very neat. 
Linen is hoarded up in such quantities, that washing- 


only a great relief to the monotony of private life, and 
i or the som 
circle, especially to weary men, harassed or exha 


those agreeable little parties, which 
abound so much amongst the Germans, where singing, 
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days come in very many famines ut once a-quarte 
in many even but once a-year ; and I have heard of 
one | where the master’s shirts were 
: only gone through in six years. Most gentlemen now 
have their gross of shirts, and other things in Li 
tion. The quantity of beautiful table-linen, napkins 
for the table and the chambers, and «ll such things, 
would be a cordial to any good housewife’s soul. 
knitting of stockings is an everlasting job. At home 
and abroad, Sundays and week-days, in private parties 
: and at public out-of-door concerts, and in public gar- 
dens, the dear, good, industrious souls sit knitting, 
and a and gossiping in the seventh heaven of 
delight. It is to be hoped, that there isa German 
heaven where knitting is one of the apeenees rewards 
of virtue ; for without the idea of the eternity of 
knitting-needles, what German lady could look for- 
| ward with any comfort ? e 
Cooking is equally a lady’s pleasure. The education 
| of a German lady is to us a very singular one. It is 
| composed of the two extremes ‘of houschold usefulness 
and social ornament. Accomplishments are carefully 
| taught. All that tends to give the ladies éclat in the 
| ball-room and in large ye they are more 
regularly drilled into even t ours. Music and 
| dancing are indispensable. The French language has 
| long been universal, and English is now becoming so. 
time to cultivate the graces so successfully. On the Their greater intercourse with foreigners keeps in 
hand, he is an assiduous potest, and flatters the | use their French. Music is so much a national enjoy- 
5 yl so adroitly, that the flattered really imagine ment, that not only all young women, but almost all 
he sincerely believes all he utters. Then they, in . 
their turn, cannot conceive how so exeellent a dancer, 
yy the daily tug < their afairs it is conducive 
hours. Here are required no hired musicians ; one 
after another will sit down to the harp or piano ; 
others will join in singing ; and thus social 
such accomplishments, that they are much less thought 
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land too, and truly, it must be confessed, show 
little discrimination in their taste for these. 


are 
reprinted in Germany, 
and the devourers 
they are at home. The men of any standing, from 
the noo pe of a university education, generally re- 
ceive such a one, and, as if from jealousy, seem to have 
a mortal aversion to the ladies possessing the same 
sort of information as themselves. There is, accord- 
ingly, a great vacuum in German literature, which in 
England is filled by a host of productions which are 

ually read and relished by men and women ; in 
which all matters of history, science, morals, and re- 
ligion, are ably and profoundly, though not technically, 
treated. German men are either writers of poetry 
and romance, or of strictly scientific and philusophical 
matters, and such things as female writers of first-rate 
eminence are cage Sera A Caroline Pichler, a 
Grifin Hahn-Hahn, a Bettina von Arnim, a daughter 
of Tieck translating Shakspeare, are rare exceptions. 
In fact, literary ladies are looked upon as a sort of 
pretty monsters ; and, accordingly, such a series of 

minded, and noble-minded, and glorious women 

as adorn the world of English literature, do not, and 
cannot, exist in Germany.” 

A picture of domestic life is never complete without 
@ portraiture of those who always stand in the fore- 
ground of the picture. We mean 


SERVANTS. 
® Of German servants, we may here say a word. 


The genuine German maid-servant is one of the most 
healt’ oe: hard-working creatures under the 
sun. Like her fellows who work in fields, barns, and 


woods, she is as strong as a pony, and by no means 
particular as to what she is todo, She wears no cap 
or bonnet at home or abroad ; has a face and arms 
as stout and red as any that our farm girls can boast ; 
and scours and sweeps, and drudges on, like a creature 
that has no will but to work and eat, and sleep. She 

to market with bare head, and in a large cloak. 
She turns out on a Saturday afternoon, with all the 
rest of her tribe, with bucket and besom into the 
street, and then, about three or four o’clock, makes a 
perilous time of it in the city. Before every door 
water is flowing, and besoms are flirting the dirty 
puddle about. Each extends her labours not only to 
the pavement, if there be one, but to the middle of 
the street ; so that they are, in fact, the city scaven- 
gers. German housewives complain dreadfully of 
their maids ; but the maids themselves inly lead 
hard and most laborious lives, such as our servants 
would not do. They address you with a sort of fa- 
mily familiarity which would be thought strange in 
England, but yet without anything like insolence, and 
are much more willing than English ones. You are 
not afraid, as you are in England, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of London, that, at any order to do 
their work properly, they will turn and say, ‘If I 
ean’t give satisfaction, I beg you to suit yourself with 
another.” ‘he worst of them is, that their German 
mistresses are accustomed to be so much with them, 
and give them immediate orders for the doing of al- 
most everything, that they have seldom any idea of 
doing anything but what they are then and there 
told. ‘They seem to act rather than to think, and to 
follow orders rather than to exercise foresight ; so 
that, with English mistresses, they are continually 
letting out fires, leaving things uncooked, and com- 
mitting similar negligences, totally because they live 
under the direction of their German mistresses, with 
no occasion to exercise their heads at all, but merely 
their Hands. 

On the other hand, German servants have customs 
and privileges that would astonish both servants and 
mistresses in England. They have their public balls, 
and their invitations to the tradesmen’s balls. These 


FF 


The girls have 
-books, wherein to enter their engagements 
just as well as any of their young ladies, 
in short, for these evenings are as much ladies as 
of them. At the burgher balls, the maid- 
will often dance with some of the most re- 
le young tradesmen, and, of course, feel not a 
roud of it. An ish housemaid whom we 
Germany with us being about to return 
we were surprised to find that the 
i made her a parting present of a ball- 
said housemaid never having learned a 
likely to require her 
in 
The af ap well den 
Germany, is kept strictly under the surveillance of 
police. Bach servant is farnished with a character- 


1 


book, which contains all legal lations respectin, 
servants, and the en oo wae them po | 
their ie eT being quite a little code of menial 
service. this book, when a servant leaves his or 
her place, the master or mistress writes his or her 
character. This book is then laid up at the police- 
office, and before a servant can procure a fresh p 
this book must be fetched, and the character written 
in by Capen whom the servant is leaving ; and the 
book, wi its characters, must be taken to the 
party with whom the servant wishes to engage. Thus, 
a powerful check is kept ou the conduct of servants, 
and it is not easy for a bad one to get employ, or to 
avoid the sharp notice of the police-officers.” 

We can only refer to our extracts, in proof of the 
a we have expressed of Mr Howitt’s book, and 
close it with the conviction, that a more graphic and 
entertaining picture of manners has never 
yet been painted. 


A WEDDING IN GARRISON* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELWYN,” “TALES OF THE 
moors,” &c. 

Lives there the man, moderately enriched with the 
blessings of social and domestic ties, who does not 
number among his relatives some valuable and valued 
living record of the olden time ; some white-haired 
specimen of age’s loveliness, whose reminiscences he 
would willingly enshrine in somewhat less perishable 
than tradition, and whose virtues, nay, ‘whase very 
fast fading peculiarities, he would transmit to 
the admiration of posterity ? 

Sometimes it is—and T have had a Benjamin’s 
tion of such blessings—a venerable grandmother, 
towering in scarce diminished majesty amid a seem- 
ingly degenerate progeny, with all the stateliness of a 
far loftier period, and all the pride—the only pride 
that surely was ever made for man or woman—of un- 
blemished ancestry and spotless life. Sometimes a 
maiden aunt, the very beau ideal of female purity 
and propriety, yet with a grace and fm pasar’ of 
nature modern art too often stifles, with an we a 
nality of character which modern education smoot 
away, and altogether one whose like our children 
certainly will never look upon ; for, however the pre- 
sent generation may figure on the stage as busy and 
efficient actors, whatever may be the ease and confi- 
dence of their “entrances,” never, never, it strikes 
me, will their “exits” be dignified and as 
those of the aay ges who preceded them. 

Where will be, in our children’s days, the courtli- 

ness that dwelt instinctively in hoops and ruffles? 
—the wit that rose spontaneously in the vigorous but 
untutored mind !—the originality fo: and che- 
rished by happy ignorance of books and authors? 
The age of chiv: is even for us: we should 
look vainly for an Amadis or a Tristrem ; as vainly 
shall our descendants seek the finished gentleman of 
the old school, or courtl. prego of female dignity, 
still to be found, though few, and fast departing, 
our privileged day. 
Then the old soldier—Uncle Philip, for example, 
my thrice beloved, thrice honoured grand-uncle! I 
do not say our warriors have degenerated—God for- 
bid! The blood of Britons, like the dragon’s teeth 
of fable, must ever send forth its new race of heroes. 
Our soldiers fight as well, ay, better than ever ; but 
will they talk of battle with the energy of those 
who never dreamt of being quizzed for it! Does wo- 
man’s name inspire them with a reverential softness 
—a touch of soul-felt sacredness? Is her heart now 
to them that proud and virgin fortress which toil 
and perseverance could alone achieve, and worthy all 
the protracted hardships of the siege? Alas! flirta- 
tion (odious word !) banished courtship from 
love’s dictionary : the “humble servant” of his obso- 
lete vocabulary is now the lordly sultan, wooed by 
rival beauties ; love’s. stra’ is reversed, and man, 
entrenched in pride, can brook to see his citadel sum- 
moned in vain by troops of unblushing Amazons. 

It was not so some fifty years ago, when Uncle 
Philip was a gay young soldier. He loved as men 
loved then—in silence and submission—passionately, 
despairingly, and unsuccessfully. He was of those 
(now gone) who love not twice ; but while one dreary 
blight chilled all incipient buds of passion, the me- 
mory of one bright though unpropitious deity ca- 
nonized the sex in Philip’s reverential bosom. He 
was its silent worshipper, staunch friend, and daunt- 
less champion. His eye, at dles yet, 
when past or present loveliness glides before it ; 
when he speaks of woman’s wrongs or sorrows, there 
is a tear still ready to attest perennial sensibility. 

It is the joy of one and all of us to make him talk 
of what a chequered life has crowded into memory’s 
still evaded mirror. He loves to suit his flow of 
rich time-mellowed recollections to the ear that 
drinks them. To my bold and fearless boys, his war 
tales are as a battle trumpet ; to my soft gentle girls, 
he breathes of buried sorrows as one who would have 
them love “ wisely —not too well.” 

Last night he had a mingled auditory round the 


* This tale may be said to be published here for the first time ; 
for, though it was printed afew years ago in a monthly maga- 
zine, so small was the circulation of that work, which sunk at 
the fifth number, that the articles contained in it could scarcely 


be said to have seen the light. The ‘‘ Wedding in Garrison” is 
here reprinted obliging concurrence of the author. 


social fire. One inexperienced heart amid the family 
group had recent! “Pied from tal refusal to’ 
sanction the “ fabric” of a delusive and un- 
worthy attachment. Shame and regret were strug- 
tant bosom 


gay young ensign, Arthur, about to join, for the first 
time, his regiment at G——, revived the long-fo 
ten subject of the memorable siege. Explotta r 
like modes, grow out of date ; but memory’s tel 
like Herschel’s, can obliterate distance, and bring 
dim and hazy past again in bright reality before the 
mind’s eye. leagured rock, defying Europe and 
its hosts, the murderous engines of destruction foiled’ 
by resolute valour, the British humanity and magna- 
nimity that crowned the whole, glowed like a battle- 
jiece of Wouverman’s before us as the old man spoke ; 
ut it was the momentary flash of unextingui 
martial fire. His mood to-night was melancholy and 
moralising, and its overflowings shail be given nearly 
in his own impressive words. 

* It will be long, indeed,” said Uncle Philip, when 
his glow of tifted British pride subsided ; “longer 
than even I have lived, and that is saying a good 
deal, before any one who shared in them can for- 
get the horrors of the memorable siege of G——, 

‘here is something in defensive warfare at all times 
irksome and dispiriting to the feelings of Britons ; 
and even where successful, as ours eminently was, it 
wants the excitement, the romance, the chivalrous 
feeling, of attack and onset. ‘Then there are — 
in a bea city, horrors enough to appal a s 
heart, and privations to melt a feeling one. Bombs 
falling perhaps in the midst of a church full of wo- 
men, or hospital filled with dying ; provisions always 
prices, to be had for and in 

extremities, hunger perishing with her lap 

d. The faces of those even most exempt from 

ardships are sure to grow long and thin at last, 
One general feeling of imprisonment and degradation 
robs young cheeks of bloom, and older ones of confi- 
dence ; and well it is aaa ief and mi 
mingle not with public calamity. Much, much there 
was of both at G——,, both during and after the siege ; 
yet my memory dwells, with tenacity, on a little 
domestic t y connected with its commencement ; 
rhaps because we had not then ‘supped full with 
rrors ; press because we are born to sympathise 
more deeply in the woes and errors of humanity than 
pi ut scanty garrison of G——, 
you oul not find a braver man than Captain Os- 
rne. He was one of those soldiers, ‘sans peur et 
sans © , who might have lived in the age of 
Ba and defied him to the strife of honour. I 
knew and loved him as he deserved ; 2nd next to one 
fair daughter, who was all his earthly treasure, I be- 
lieve I ranked highest in his affection and esteem. It 
was soon proved ; for, exhausted by fatigue in the 
construction of defences preparatory to the siege, this 
t officer was not destined to participate either 
in its hardships or its laurels. He died some days 
ere the place was finally invested, and while escape 
from its devoted precincts was yet safe and practi- 
cable. His dying cares were for his country and his 
daughter: the former he had served while life re- 
mained ; the latter he sought, even in death, to place 
beyond the reach of danger ; nay, I could fancy him 
ilous duty. ‘ ome to Englan 
child, he faltered anxiously, with eyes 
nately fixed on Ellen and myse *You, Me 
will take care that she leaves this fatal town—it 
soon be no place for females ; and he who might have 
wanted power or inclination to bid her from him 
while in life, in death may claim to be obeyed.’ 

‘Leould not see the face of Ellen as her sobs re- 
echoed the dying mandate, for it was buried in her 
father’s pillow ; but her voice uttered no rane 
promise to soothe the ear of death, and w the 
soldier’s muffled drum had ceased to roll, and t 
brief requiem had been sung over the brave, I 
the reason why. 

One tie that anchored Ellen to the beleaguered 
walls was severed, but another and a secret one re- 
mained. She loved, and was beloved again, by one 
for whom she would have braved peril in a form more 
dire than all the woes of Troy. Yet was he but an- 
other Paris—vain, effeminate ; a soldier 
not of but fashion ; one whom, if her father did 
not warn to avoid, it was because he never 
dreamed she could be thus ignobly won. 

But the young maiden and old soldier saw with 
different eyes. raine had a face that might have 
served a nobler mind as index, and a form 
enough to shame a host of unpretending heroes. He 
had the gift too, call it as you will, that fortune 
lavishes so oft on worthless minions—the gift to cozen 
woman—the charm,which, like Titania’s nt juice, 
can make a waking worship folly and dote 
upon a counterfeit. 

Availing himself first of Osborne’s professional avo- 
eations, and latterly of his declining health, Deloraine, 
but recently arrived from England, made rapid way 
in Ellen Osborne’s favous. Bred up as she had been, 
and with, alas ! no mother’s precious counsel, within 


the rude precincts of a confined garrison », amid 


of ; individuals pride themselves much less upon them 
than in ec apc They are rather regarded as the 
indispensable parts of dumtien, as much so as read- ; 
writing are. ed 
great defect of German female education is, that = : : 
household and social are made the the circle laboured under conge 
sum of their instruction. They read, indeed, the ro- depression, and Uncle ass called on for a tale : 
: mances and novels, and poetry, not only of their own of other times, glided insensibly into the very strain 
: country, but almost all the new novels of France, and a sterner moralist might have sought in vain. Our 
only the works of Bulwer, Boz, Marryat, James, &c., 
but the most trashy tales of our inferior writers, which | 
| 
they expect to attend just as much as they expect to 
have their daily food. At least twice in the winter is 
. They have carriages sent to fetch 
ing them back, and go off as smart as 
| 
in 
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y-headed veterans and unpolished soldiers of for- 
} ang the gay, young, aristocratic Englishman, seemed 
doubly fascinating in her eyes ; and long confinement 
in a transport having at least as great effect on his, 
the jon soon became reciprocal. 
er father’s serious illness threw it in the shade ; 
but with his fond injunction to depart, and the cold 
oP that stiffened ere she could relinquish it, rushed 
sudden conviction, that to go was misery ; to stay, 
ps, no longer consistent with propriety. In her 
r she a her mind to me. In pity fora 
young and bleeding heart, I hinted, tes more 
ly than I ought, my doubts of him on whom her 
Foes were anchored. I promised to protect and 
id, if possible, from injury, the daughter of my 
friend. Yet feeling how soon the pled 
ht be outweighed by higher duties, I aay 
her to return to England. 
ring the first few days of privileged mourning, 
visitors were necessarily excluded ; nor did the state 
of things in G—— leave time or room for idle cere- 
monials. But Ellen’s eye sparkled through tears 
when I returned to ask her resolution ; for Deloraine 
had written, as men write when using words to veil 
the lack of deeds from those who think them still the 
same. Strange that a few more years, a grey hair 
more or less, should make that sound so hollow 
_ in youth’s credulous ear can seem the music of 
8 
I read in Deloraine’s letter that he loved Ellen to 
madness, not to matrimony ; that, p= | selfish, he 
sought to trifle with rather than to seduce her ; to 
keep her in his power, like the spared mouse, for long 
and harrowing suspense, rather than by precipitate 
measures abridge to himself the pleasures either of 
pursuit or triumph. I might have contented myself 
with watching sedulously his mana@uvres, and coun- 
teracting them with all a parent’s vigilance ; but I 
was soon, I knew, to mount a far different and less 
pleasing guard, while the humbler military rank and 
cient character of Deloraine might leave him 
to achieve his civil conquest undisturbed. 

I was saved the painful task of first remonstrance 
by a general order, commanding the departure of all 
useless persons unconnected by the nearest ties to 
officers composing the garrison. ‘This order clearl 
embraced Ellen ; and that which, while still optional, 
she shuddered but to think of, became, except on one 
supposition, inevitable. She threw herself into my 
arms and wept; for even she could doubt if Deloraine 
would purchase the right to detain her with his hand. 

#0 unexpectedly from him, and agreeably surpri 
us both by flying, as soon as the order-reached him, 
to claim her as his bride. They had not met since 
her sad loss; and if, in my sober eyes, her beauty 
was enhanced both by the reality and garb of woe, 
it evidently was not less so in a lover’s. Poor Ellen! 
I think when, with her fine tall fragile figure, her 
clear transparent skin, and floods of golden hair, set 
off by her black dress, she stood before us, smilin 
love’s radiant smile through nature’s filial tears, 
never saw a creature more enchanting. 

Deloraine saw, by the manner of both, that, in the 
gpence ofa natural parent, she had found one in me. 

therefore affected to consult me in the dilemma to 
which he was reduced by the inopportune illness of 
the ison chaplain, and the difficulty of finding a 
substitute in the three days which alone intervened 
before the inexorable fiat of the governor would sepa- 
rate them, perhaps for ever. case was a cruel 
one. G—— certainly did not afford another Eng- 
lishman in regular orders, besides the one uov ee 
delirious in the fever hospital ; and unless the wi 
Deloraine before the sailing of the fatal transport, 
must, per force, accompany it to England. 

In these —_— circumstances, Deloraine’s idea 
Wis one as ikely to d favour with a young impas- 
sioned mind as to startle and repel a more experi- 
enced one. G—— then abounded with lic 

some of whom might possibly be bribed or in- 
ced to solemnise a marriage ; 
trusted and loathed this novel-like expedient. I did 
not reckon every youth a Lovelace, or every monk a 
urged—tenderly, authoritatively, u to 
* If Deloraine loves you as you think, my child, 
will come honourably and claim you when this 
short strife is over ; if otherwise, you will live to count 
tionable rite, happiness and reputation of _ 
fature life?’ But Ellen had the instinctive doubt of 
her lover’s constancy, though not the rational one of 
his sincerity. The ‘if’ I placed before her was more 
marry t ; to go meet no more, per- 
was—in her present mood—to die ! 
priest was sought and found ; raised 
sold them, and was ready to officiate. At first, I de- 
termined to withhold my sanction and presence from 


& ceremony my bsg prman utterly condemned ; but 
suddenly reflecting of what importance as a witness I 
might be in case of need, I came unexpected, and on 
one side, I believe, undesired, to the scene. 

It was an ominous solemn one, The 
‘whose tenets forbade the exercise of his office 
in unconsecrated precincts, 
openly a heretic couple to a Catholic altar, chose, for 


safety and con a subterranean chapel in the 
Fook, used in timed of Moerich persecution, and known 


but to a few religious. I am not superstitious ; yet 
the damp earthy smell of this sepulchral vault—its 
darkness rendered visible by one dim glimmering 
lamp—the perjured priest, and perhaps no less per- 
jured bridegroom, and fond believing victim—all 
m motives of natural an onable superstiti 
had thrown aside her deep ee for the cme 
mony, yet with such haste and negligence, that relics 
of it peeped strangely from beneath her bridal garb. 

The long rite, at length, was over ; the certificate, 
at my duly signed resent, including 
an English servant of poor Osborne’s ; and Deloraine, 
in triumph, carried home his prize. The vessel sailed 
for England with her freight of fugitives ; the si 
commenced in earnest ; and all was general 
and individual exertion. 

The first drawback on Ellen’s intended happiness, 
was the frequent exposure to peril and fatigue of one 
whose temper and habits fitted him for neither. 
When others laughed at, nay, even courted, hard- 
ships, this silken son of affluence shrunk in ill-humour 
or disgust. But woman’s love and patience smiled 
on Ellen’s brow ; and sure I am, if undiscovered she 
could have donned his soldier’s cloak, and mounted 
the dark and stormy guard for him, she would have 
done so with unhesitating devotion. 

I saw them seldom. could not at first, even for 
Ellen’s sake, love Deloraine; and for her sake I 
should have learned ere long to hate him, had I not, 
before the conclusion of the siege, received a desperate 
wound, and remained in hospital till all was over, and 
the exhausted garrison relieved by fresh troops. De- 
loraine came to see me ere he sailed, and brought a 
billet full of love and gratitude from Ellen. I sought, 
in vain, in its tone for joy, and should have been happy 
had it breathed content. 

My regiment went to India. I shared in many a 
hard-fought contest with our then formidable Indian 
foes, and proved their tender mercies in the far-famed 
ay ope of Seringapatam. When the first bitterness 
of this virtual death was past, it is well-known that 
co! and constitutional cheerfulness rendered the 
lot of most of us supportable. We were generally 

tented ti even gay; but while we bore 
thus wonderfully, to ourselves, an apparently hopeless 
confinement, little did I dream how fatal its protrac- 
tion had proved to one whom I did not even there 


forget. 

The tale of Ellen has been told for centuries ; yet 
their h stamp renders it not the more impressive 
to the rec ear of youth. Deloraine ceased to be 
a lover, and, in so doing, felt that to cease to bea 
husband was not difficult. The priest was out of 
reach—transported, perchance, on wings of gold, to a 
rich convent in Peru. The English soldier present 
at the yam x was dead ; and I alone remained, a 
witness formidable to the one party, and precious to 
the other. Ellen, with the powerlessness of utter 
despair, and painful memory of my prophetic warn- 
ings, would have forborne to appeal to me, but she 
had still distant relations interested by pride in esta- 
blishing her marriage. They wrote and wrote to me; 
and it was not till the letters were returned as those 
of one over whom the grave had well-nigh closed, that 
Ellen knew how unconsciously her heart had clung to 
me as her protector and her champion. 

In Hyder’s dungeon, Deloraine defied me; cast 
Ellen wholly off ; and fortified himself in guilty breach 
of vows, by interesting, through a second marriage, a 
say ag family in the annihilation of all traces of 

I was released at length, and re-appeared ne 
my English friends as one arisen from the grave. 1 
to some of these my hollow cheeks and lean gaunt 
limbs gave an unwelcome shock, it was slight to that 
I felt when sent for by the dying Ellen. 

I should have known her voice—‘ low, sweet, and 
musical’—and traced a heightened likeness to her 
father in her mournful smile! All else had vanished ; 
the tall form was bent and wasted—the fair skin 

ly pale—the golden hair thinned, not by time, 

t sorrow. There was a mightier change! 
thoughtless wilful novice, rushing upon life, was grown 
— > heavenward pilgrim. I talked to her 

her rights, as soldiers talk, and swore I would 
assert them with my life. ‘ Nay, Colonel Merton,’ 
said the gentle injured one, ‘speak not of rights to 
her whose only lawful title was to the years of suffer- 
ing her rashness purchased. It was mine to sow the 
wind, and reap the whirlwind; but the storm is spent, 
the haven almost gained. I waited for your coming, 
that you might sanction, with your presence, one act 
more of submission to a higher power, and Christian 
charity towards one, siehen' ent lileen , yet I fear not 
much happier, than I; but who, taught to 
tremble at my name, and turn pale at 


cannot know peace till this exists no more.’ 
aaying, she took the certificate, which I had been 

ing, and which lay between us on the table, 
cast u ta 00 surrender of all earthly 
look 


apr Se child, Merton,’ said she, answering my f 


a She, I am told, has smiling 

racking ma W, a faithful husband 
instrument of merited chastisement and contrite self- 


abasement. I have forgiven, and would fain 


him. I am now again Osborne’s friendlow daughter, 


Colonel Merton. You closed my darling parent’s 
eyes in happy ignorance of future woe ; you will, I 
hope, close mine in blest forgetfulness of past misfor- 
tunes. The chapel of San Roque, its stolen vows, and 
murky air—my motley trappings of grief and joy— 
what were they but unerring omens of a rashly-c 

lot? It has been quickly run, and fatally for time— 
not without profit, let me humbly hope, for eternity. 
God bless you, mine own, and my father’s friend. I 
shall not be a tax upon your kindness long !” 

It was even so; and Ellen Osborne died at five- 
and-twenty, the worn and wasted victim of misplaced 
confidence and headstrong passion. Nor was retri- 
butive justice idle. Deloraine, too, died young—a 
martyr to remorse—alike unloving and unlov 
his new connexions ; one, vile they 
for his children’s sake, the treason, felt for the traitor 
merited abhorrence. He sent for me ; and asked 
with his dying breath, to lay him at the feet of Ellen. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
SCOTCH BANKS, 


Tue follo piece of nonsense appeared a short time 
ago in a London ne , when treating of the sub- 
ject of Scotch Sent 

“We say, 7, Se John Knox had much to do 
with making h banking, and, by consequence, 
Seotch agriculture (which is in great measure the 
creation of the former), what they are ; for it is owi 
to that spirit of resistance to foreign interference, 
the desire of fostering and aggrandising (perhaps too 
exclusively) every thing Scotch, that the extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of the prosperity of Scotland is to 
be attributed.” 

When Englishmen attempt to explain matters 
connected with Scotland, they generally commit the 
most ludicrous blunders ; and seldom have they said 
anything more laughable than the above. “ John 
Knox had much to do with Scotch banking, and, by 
consequence, Scotch agriculture.” Just about as m 
as the building of Tenterden steeple had to do with the 
creation of the Goodwin Sands. It is really wonder- 
ful that the English papers should countenance such 
stuff. Scotch banking, so far as it possesses any pe- 
culiarities, and as we have again and again explained, 
rests on two or three t principles ; such as the ne- 
cessities of the country, the responsibility of the share- 
holders to the last farthing of their fortune, the cau- 
tiousness of the directors, the universal practice of 
exchanging notes at short intervals, and, we may add, 
the public registration of real property, by which each 
landed proprietor’s circumstances are known. But 
the mainspring of the whole system—that which 
keeps it in steady motion—is to be sought for in the 
mental character of the people, their quiet sagacity 
and shrewdness, their economic habits, and their per- 
severing industry and ambition, all which qualities 
they possessed ages before John Knox. 

Being once planted on a firm foundation, and uni- 
versal confidence inspired, the Scotch banks have be- 
come the great reservoirs of capital, whence streams 
of money issue to = the whole country. Ex- 
cept the trifle of 'y cash in the pockets of the 

le, all the money in Scotland is deposited in 
foahe: the inducement being an allowance of interest. 
of some 24 or 3 per cent. per annum, for all sums, 
even for short periods of time. In Scotland, with 
less than three millions of inhabitants, there are 
thirty banks, chiefly located in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow; but from the whole there are deputed 353 
agencies. ‘These agencies are established in the pro- 
vincial towns, to the most remote corners of the king- 
dom, so that there is scarcely a place of more than 
500 inhabitants which has not its bank—and nota 
r, staggering, local concern, but an establishment 
Packed and supervised by its great head institution in 
the metropolis. But the agencies do not end here. 
At every great fair or market, agents attend from dif- 
ferent banks. In the corner of a tent may be seen a 


The | gentleman at a desk receiving and paying out 


money, discounting bills, or changing notes. Few 
drovers or farmers now think of either carrying money 
to or bringing it away from these markets. The 
banker does all ; he honours checks, and receives the 
roceeds to account ; by which facilities, perhaps 
£20,000 change hands in the course of a day, and yet. 
only a few hundred — of specie have actually been 
employed. These bank agencies are found to be of 
great convenience in markets far distant from to 
as, for instance, at the cattle-markets in Skye 
Sutherlandshire ; but they are likewise of considerable 
use in markets near large seats of population, as at 
Hallow Fair, near Edinburgh, Falkirk Tryst, and so 


The agency however, is carried still further. 
Villages which ve not business for a settled 

are visited on a certain day and hour weekly. 

the ified time app the t is seen enter- 
ing the vi with his gig, and in an hour he is 
found in the parlour of the little inn, receiving 
deposits of all the accumulated savings of the week, 
discounting safe bills with his bank-notes, and honour- 
ing d ts on accounts. Probably an hour and a 
and off he sets to the next village on his route where 
the same scene is 


sound of | forth. 


enacted. 
It will now be perceived that Scotland is literally 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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dotted over with banks. Never, in any nace 
universal and complete system of lend- 
ing. Every person who can command 
lend it out at interest, by depositing 
it in a bank, which again lends it out at a somewhat 
rate of interest, employing, as may be sup- 
own notes, which represent the deposits, 
the capital, of the shareholders. By this 
means two most important ends are gained—no sums 
of money lie idle in the hands of individuals, all | 
in active employment for the general behoof, an 
much real capital (houses, lands, and other kinds of 
property), represented by notes, swells the amount 
of money in circulation, at once stimulating habits of 
econom: enterprise through the whole 


cians ; they take care to publish that on such a night 
Mr So-and-So, the celebrated comic si , will oblige 
the company with his vocal drolleries. ‘hey know that 


amusement is the great attraction, and that the drink- 
ing is merely subsidiary ; they may thus be said to 
fathom the wishes, and supply the wants, of a work- 
man’s leisure, better than the directors of Mechariics’ 
Institutions. In drawing an auditory of uninformed 
operatives, the comic singer offers incalculable odds 
against the scientific lecturer. Whilst, on the other 
hand, to the well-informed operative, he presents no 
attraction, but rather excites contempt. In this, then, 
lies the whoie matter : how are Mechanics’ Institutes 
to bring those most needing their assistance within 
the sphere of their operations ? how to entice them to 
instruction up to that point of intelligence at which 


A WORD ON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS 
GENERALLY. 


In the latter part of the year 1835, the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge adopted means for 
procuring information respecting the number, condi- 
tion, and prospects of mechanics’ and similar institu- 
tions in all s of the country; and the matter 
which was a sl collected, formed the basis of 
a small work, the “ Manual for Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions,” issued in 1839. As in that year the institutions 
erected for the special instruction of the operative 
classes may be said to have been in the height of their 
pularity, it may be interesting to know exactly how 
Ee the success of the various undertakings realised 
the expectations originally formed of them. We learn, 
then, from the above respectable authority, that in 
1839 there existed in the United a 223 esta- 
blishments for the diffusion of general and scientific 
information, 26 of which were situated in and around 
the metropolis. It is further ascertained that the 
total number of members in attendance at the 125 in- 
stitutions, from which accurate returns could be ob- 
tained, was 27,445—not quite one-fifth of whom were 
workmen. Now, as this sum gives a fraction over 219 
members to each of the 125 institutes, it is fair to pre- 
sume, that, to the whole 223, no greater number t 
50,000 individuals belonged, yielding the small propor- 
of 10,000 operatives. The total population for whose 
especial benefit these establishments were set on foot, 
certainly exceeds one million of persons, not more 
than the one-hundredth part of whom avail them- 


selves of the vast boon of valuable instruction brought g 


within their reach throughout every part of Great 
Britain.* 
A fact so startling as this leads to some important 
considerations ; and the inquiry naturally arises, who 
are to blame for such a seeming laxity of attendance ? 
Is the cost of instruction pitched beyond the means 
of the working-classes generally? Is the routine of 
study strictly suitable ? ‘Are the operative orders really 
desirous of mental improvement ? And will they make 
any sacrifices to attain it? As in many other cases, 
there are perhaps faults on both sides. The compa- 
ratively high rate of subscription, mentioned in our 
article on the Manchester Lyceums, is undoubtedly a 
serious drawback to the extensive usefulness of Me- 
chanics’ Institutions ; for we have always to take into 
account, that the working-classes have seldom money 
to spare on anything beyond immediate necessities, 
or, at least, from previous and fixed customs, are not 
in the habit of laying apart sums to produce benefits 
which are not visible and tangible. But there are 
other objections perhaps still more cogent, the chief 
of which is the general want of attractive amusement. 
‘With a most imperfect education originally, if any 
education at all; years of close application to a mo- 
notonous routine of duties, in which the mind plays a 
very inferior part ; and springing from these and other 
circumstances, a want of self-dependence or innate 
power of appreciating external advan with all 
this, we say, the bulk of the operative c cannot 
be viewed as in a fit preparatory condition for those 
valuable institutions erected for their more immediate 
benefit. Toiling during the day, the mechanic appears 
to be in no humour in the evening for grave studies, 
such as these institutions usually offer ; his desire is 
for that species of relaxation which will amuse and 
excite, and deprived of this in the existing forms of 
institutions, he too frequently seeks a stimulus in the 
enjoyments of the public-house ; not that the drink 
is in all cases the attraction ; for the company has its 
charms; he meets associates whose notions accord 
with his own, and who enter with him into discussions 
that interest his feelings, whatever they may be, whe- 
ther good or bad. Except he be a confirmed toper, 
in whom drunkenness is a disease, he takes the liquor 
as a means of paying the landlord for the use of the 
room, which has attracted within its walls those com- 
ions whose opinions, songs, or jests, he likes to 
. Itis the amusement, and not altogether the 
drink, he seeks. The Manchester publicans, for ex- 
ample, well knowing this, do not, in their advertise- 
ments to draw customers to their several houses, 
vaunt the goodness or cheapness of their Ley but 
promise a good evening’s entertainment. To this end 
many of them have organs fitted up in their esta- 
i ; they employ musi- 


* These statements are partly derived from ‘‘ A Report of the 
state of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions in Great 
Britain,” issued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and ably drawn up by the secretary, Mr Thomas Coates. 


intellectual is preferred to demoralising amusement ? 

But supposing the scale of subscriptions to be 
reduced to within a workman’s means, these esta- 
blishments would even then be but of little service to 
him, from the circumstance of their assuming, as at 
present constituted, that every operative can read and 
write. None of them—except the Manchester Ly- 
ceums—make any provision for elementary instruc- 
tion upon such a plan as is available to the adult me- 
chanic. ‘The Liverpool Institution, for instance, which 
has grown into one of the most complete educational 
establishments in England, is, as such, just an academy 
for youth belonging to tradesmen and professionals ; 
for the operative must be in very good circumstances 
who will make up his mind to pay, in one sum, the 
seven shillings which is required at this establishment 
as the first instalment of the yearly subscriptions. 
Again, should ample provision be made for adult in- 
struction, at a moderate rate of subscription, even that 
would be inadequate without the employment of some 
attractive ind t thing beyond the mere 
prospect of acquiring information ; some attractions 
which shall successfully rival those of the dram-shops ; 
and this object has been effected in various ways, by a 
few institutions, with perfect success, some of whose 
proceedings are thus described in the report before 
us :—* It is gratifying to observe, that much attention 
has recently been given to the subject of amusements 
in Mechanics’ Institutions. The study of music, es- 
pecially vocal music, has greatly increased, and con- 
certs have been given in many places, and been well 
attended. ‘Tea and coffee parties, at rates sufficiently 
low to be within the working-man’s means, have been 
iven occasionally, at which music, a few pleasing 
philosophical experiments, recitations, and in some 

laces dancing, have been the occupations of the even- 
so One great advantage of this class of recreations 
is, that they admit of the wives and families partaking 
of the enjoyment, and thus establish a salutary rela- 
tion to the domestic pleasures. At one of these coffee 
parties, held in March 1340, there were 630 persons 
present who paid 6d. each. The exhibition at Leeds 
in July 1839, was made the occasion of a visit from 
the members of the York Institution to that of Leeds, 
where they were entertained by the latter, who con- 
template visiting York in return. Indeed, a lecture 
upon the antiquities of York has been given at the 
Leeds Institution. On the 3d of May, a similar visit 
was made by the members of the Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, and Tewkesbury Institutions, with many of their 
families, to Birmingham. More than 600 persons 
joined in this excursion.” 

To this we may add, that similar visits of members 
of Mechanics’ Institutions have taken place in Scot- 
land. In the course of the past year, the members of 
the Glasgow Institution paid a visit to Edinbu 
enjoying a sight of the most interesting objects of that 
ancient city, and returning in the evening. Shortly 
afterwards, the members of the School of Arts in 
Edinburgh, in the same manner, visited G w, and 
were equally entertained by the excursion. It is not 
the least of. the benefits of railways, that they permit 
such truly useful means of social intercourse. 

At the Manchester Lyceums, tea parties and balls 
are frequently got up, into the amusements of which 
the members and their female connexions enter with 

+ zest; and very few instances of any kind of 
impropriety entitled to notice have occurred during 
the four years they have been given. Besides the 
advantages we insist upon to be derived from insti- 
tuting rational amusements, they are, in a pecunia 
point of view (when given with a view to profit), 
generally lucrative ; sometimes extensively so. An 
exhibition given at the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute 

ised L.3400, out of which a clear profit arose of 
L.1800. The exhibitions of the Liverpool Institute 
have generally exceeded that amount of profit. 

There is no question that lectures afford a produc- 
tive source of entertainment, especially to persons 
who have mastered the rudiments of education, and 
possess ever so small an insight into the subjects 
treated of. 


their assistance, 


So much may be t upon 


gage. 
the dry course of study at 


and so far may we insist on the superior attractions 
of light evening entertainments. But, speaking seri- 
ously to the working -classes themselves, it 

not be out of place to inquire, why they should 
stand so much in need of persuasives to receive in- 
struction, or to avail themselves of other means for 
harmless recreation? Why, we ask, should the Bri- 
tish operative require to be coaxed and petted, and 
intreated into the bettering his moral and intellectual 
condition? Why must like a child, have the 
sugar-plum held out to him before he will take what 
he considers the physic—instruction? ‘The answer, 
we fear, is to be found in his want of self-dependence. 
He will not separate himself from the masses by which 
he is surrounded, and will persist in acting and think- 
ing precisely as they do. He is, apparently, afraid 
of wy anything which may a) singular and 
unlike the general habits of his fellows ; he will not 
act singly and for himself. Hence, he joins clubs and 
associations, and binds himself to hold one set of opi- 
nions, to persevere in certain rules of conduct; not to 
work unless for a certain amount of ; and so 
on. It is for this reason that it is 10 difficult to de- 
tach him from old habits and old associates, so as to 
cause improvement in his condition or in his morals, 
It appears, that if patrons will think and act for him, 
or can place him in a better situation than he is in at 
present, it is all very well ; but he will not help them 
in the task, without the prospect of some temp’ 
advantage. Almost the only prize for which he 
resume his individuality, and cease to be the mere 
integer of a mass, is some kind of personal gratifica- 
tion; this, therefore, must be continually held out. 

Once established in better habits—his foot once 
firmly set in the path of improvement—it will be as 
difficult to make him turn aside as it was originally 
hard to lead him into it. If, at the beginnin of Eng- 
land’s manufacturing productiveness, provision had 
been made for the enlightenment of operatives, their 
tastes would have been so firmly set upon intellectual 
enpmants, that it would now be as impossible to 
de them as it is difficult to improve them. In 

roof of the unerringly beneficial effects of such good 
erste upon all . classes of human beings, we 
have only to point to many of those manufactories in 
America, which are of recent foundation, and in which 
the right track was at once struck into. The condi- 
tion of the operatives, male and female, at the Lowell 
factories, in Massachusetts, has frequently been spoken 
of by travellers with surprise. Mr Dickens, in his 
late tour, visited the place, and, like others, was asto- 
nished at the progress which had been made in intel- 
lectual cultivation, manners, refined taste, and 
economic habjts. Speaking of the factory girls, he 
says—* They are all well dressed ; and that phrase ne- 
cessarily includes extreme cleanliness. ‘They had ser- 
viceable bonnets, good warm cloaks, and shawls; and 
were not above clogs and pattens. Moreover, there 
were places in the mill in which they could deposit 
these things without injury, and there were conve- 
niences for washing. ‘They were healthy in appear- 
ance, many of them remarkably so, and had the man- 
ners and deportment of young women, not of degraded 
brutes of burden. If I had seen in one of those mills 
(but I did not, though I looked for something of thig 
kind with a sharp eye) the most lisping, mincing, 
affected, and ridiculous pouns creature that my ima- 
gination could suggest, 1 should have thought of the 
careless, moping, slatternly, degraded dull reverse (I 
have seen that), and should have been still well-pleased 
to look upon her. The rooms in which they worked 
were as well ordered as themselves. In the windows 
of some there were green plants, which were trained 
to shade the glass ; in all there was as much fresh air, 
cleanliness, and comfort, as the nature of the occupa- 
tion would possibly admit of. Out of so large a num- 
ber of females, many of whom were just only then 
verging upon womanhood, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that some were delicate and fragile in appear- 
ance ; no doubt there were. But I solemnly declare, 
that, from all the crowd I saw in the different factories, 
I cannot recall a separate one young face that gave 
me a painful impression, not one young girl who 
assuming it to be matter of necessity that she sho 
gain her daily bread by the labour of her hands, I 
would have removed from these works if I had had 
the power. They reside in various boarding-houses 
near at hand. ‘The owners of the mills are particu- 
larly careful to allow no persons to enter upon the 
possession of these houses, whose characters have not 
undergone the most searching and thorough rey’ 
Any complaint that is made against them by 
boarders, or by any one else, is fully investigated ; and 
laint be shown to exist against 
them, they are removed, and their occupation is handed 
over to some more deserving person.” 

This lively writer to speak of the saving 
habits of these toiling but tasteful females. In J 
1841, they had De Lowell Savi 
Bank, the sum of L.20,000. is is the most asto' 
ing fact of all, for in turning to what British factory 

have accomplished with similar means in the 
same way, it is found to be next to nothing. Itis a 
well avouched fact, that lish mechanics are not, 
generally, depositors in the Savings’ Banks, high as 
their wages are. In 
Bank, there were, a few ago, 237 accoun: 

; while out numerous 
of factory female workers, 


only one had an 


| 
| = 
| 
| 
much dwelt upon, and seems to present many difficul- 
ties. Unless professional lecturers treat their subjects 
popularly and is, unfortunately, 
not always the case—the lecture-room is deserted, ex- : 
cept by a few; but when aided by pleasing experi- 
ments and familiar explanation, they afford entertain- 
ment, and the audiences are numerous. Effective 
professional lecturers are few in number, and, mostly 
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indicating a low standard 
ry females, 


y 
themselves a periodi 
reposi of original articles of no mean 
merit. Many of the boarding-houses, he says, keep 
a piano for the use of the inmates, and nearly all the 


male and female operatives, in many parts of England, 
might become, r more careful mt. Ac- 
customed to contemplate the working-c in a de- 
ing position, many will fail to comprehend how 
should be capable of improving their station in 
society. But there is really nothing in existing ar- 
rangements to prevent one result. The problem 
is to be wrought out by the united efforts of bene- 
volence, and the exertions of the working-classes them- 
selves. Mechanics’ Institutions, extended in the sphere 
of their operation, and improved by the infusion of 
Tecreative entertainments, may do something ; national 
i on a broad and liberal basis, would do 
more; and the operatives, once stirred up to exert 
themselves as individuals in the = object of prac- 
tical melioration, the day might be said to be gained ; 
the victory won. 


NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND. 


A LARGE collection of these versicles has been pub- 
lished by Mr Halliwell,* a gentleman to whom we 
have been indebted for many illustrations of our early 
jeal literature. Ritson and Mr Bellenden Ker 
ections are scanty in comparison wi present, 
which forms a goodly volume of two hundred and 
fifty pages. ‘There is rarely either sense or poetry in 
these trifies ; but there sometimes is both, or either 
the one or the other ; and to unsophisticated minds, 
there is a certain charm about them which it is not 
easy to describe : perhaps it lies partly in the flowing 
zuphony for which they are generally remarkable, 
— in certain curious relics of antique expression 
in many of them, partly in their power of re- 
ealling to us days which the cares of passing existence 
must ever make seem beautiful and delightful, as little 
lights shine brilliantly in dark chambers. There is 
some historical interest about the rhymes of the 
péople, for many of them can be traced several cen- 
turies back, and are found to have parallels among 
nations. Finally, there is a whimsicality 
about them, which, even to the maturest and the 
gravest minds, is often irresistible. 

From the name of Jack Straw occurring in a 
various burden, Mr Halliwell considers the following 
as @ nursery song of the days of the Plantagenets :— 

“ My daddy is dead, but I can't tell you how; 

But he left me six horses to follow the plough : 
With my whim wham waddle ho! 
Strim stram straddle ho! 
Bubble ho! pretty boy, 
Over the brow. 
I sold my six horses to buy me a cow, 
And wasn't that a pretty thing to follow the plough ? 
With my, &c. 
I sold my cow to buy me a calf, 
For I never made a bargain, but I lost the best half: 
With my, &c. 
I sold my calf to buy me a cat, 
To sit down before the fire, to warm her little back : 
With my, &c. 
I sold my cat to buy me a mouse, 
But she took fire in her tail, and so burnt up my house: 
With my, &c.” 
It is evidently designed, in our opinion, as a lesson 
of economy and prudence, and a very one it is. 
But the story is not exclusively English: a prose 
version exists in Germany under the name of Hans’s 
Luck, for which we may refer to the German Popular 
Stories, published about sixteen years ago, with illus- 
re is an Engli story, whi 
with an old woman sweeping her house and finding a 
crooked sixpence, with which she resolved to go to 
market to buy a little pig. A Scottish version of the 
same tale tanhes her only go to pull a bush of goose- 
Berries. In both cases, she asks a of animals 
in succession to help her, which all refuse, until the 
eat at length solves the difficulty ; and the following 
is the conclusion of the English story :—*'Then the 
eat began to kill the rat ; the rat began to gnaw the 
Tope; the a the butcher; the 
butcher began to kill the ox ; ox began to drink 
the water ; the water to quench the fire ; the 
began to burn the stick ; the stick began to beat 
in a an aioe over the stile; and so the 
‘woman got home that night.” It cannot but be ob- 
served, that the celebrated House that Jack Built isa 
story of the same family ; and we believe that there 
fre several others. How: strange it seems that all 


learned German gave an historical interpretation early 
interpretation, fo — 
“1, Akid, a kid, my father bought 
For two pieces of money ; 
A kid, a kid. 


2. Then came the cat, and ate the kid 
That my father bought 


For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


4. Then came the staff, and beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 
5. Then came the fire, and burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 


6. Then came the water, and quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money: 
A kid, a kid. 


7. Then came the ox, and drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money: 
A kid, a kid. 


§. Then came the butcher, and slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


9. Then came the angel of death and killed the butcher, 
That slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a 
10. Then came the Holy One, blessed be He! 
And killed the angel of death, 
That killed the butcher, 
That slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


The following is the interpretation :— 


1, The kid, which was one of the pure animals, denotes the 
ebrews. 


Egypt. 

2. The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom the ten tribes were 
carried into captivity. 

3. The dog is symbolical of the Babylonians. 

4. The staff signifies the Persians. 

5. The fire indicates the Grecian empire under Alexander the 


t. 
6. The water betokens the Roman, or the fourth of the great 
monarchies, to whose dominion the Jews were subjected. 
7. The ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who subdued Palestine, 
and brought it under the caliphate. 

8 The butcher that killed the ox denotes the crusaders, by 
whom the Holy Land was wrested out of the hands of the 
Saracens. 


9 The angel of death signifies the Turkish , by which 
the land of was taken tho Pranks, ante 
it is still subject. 

10. The commencement of the tenth stanza, is designed to show 
that God will take signal vengeance on the Turks, i 
after whose overthrow the Jews are to be restored to their own 
land, and live under the government of their long-expected 
Messiah.” 


It may be curious to Mr Halliwell to know, that, in 
the Scottish version, the old woman begins—* Kid, 
kid, will you keep my house,” &c., thus bringing it 
nearer to the original than aay English stories. 

ey other remarkable examples of a far 
descent for the rhymes of the nursery, we find that 
the popular quatrain on Jack Horner belongs to an 
old metrical tale in parts, of which a pee oe 
exists in the . The ated 
wan, hages ing, “ Three children sliding on the ice, 
is part of a much longer Lome: poem, which 


by one author, and that he must have also written the 
a 


‘be found in the Sepher Haggadah, and to which 


* London: J. R. Smith. 1643. 


in a serious strain, has many features of resemblance 
No memorial has 


been preserved of this poet, who, 


in a volume of “Choyse Poems,” published m_ 
662. It strikes us forcibly that these two pieces are 


ballad of the “ Children in the Wood,” which, though |.’ 


beside his contem Waller, Cowley, and , 
den, was bly looked upon ax something 
those great bards have been named, possess 
at this day a currency like his? 
We shall now a from Mr Halliwell’s book 
one or two specimens of nursery versicles, containing, 
either in expression or the objects of allusion, a cer- 
tain nameless attraction. The following is a song to a 
nursery dance :— 
“* Gay go up and gay go down, 

To ring the bells of London town. 

Bull's eyes and targets, 

Say the bells of St Marg’ret’s. 
Brickbats and tiles, 

Say the bells of St Giles. 
Halfpence and farthings, 

Say the bells of St Martin's. 
Oranges and lemons, 

Say the bells of St Clement's. 
Pancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells at St Peter's. 

Two sticks and an apple, 

Say the bells at Whitechapel. 

Old Father Baldpate, 

Say the slow bells at Aldgate. 

‘You owe me ten shillings, 

Say the bells at St Helen’s. 

Pokers and tongs, 

Say the beils at St John’s. 

Kettles and pans, 

§ay the bells at St Ann's. 

When will you pay me? 

Say the belis at Old Bailey. 

When I grow rich, 

Say the bells at Shoreditch. 

Pray, when will that be? 

Say the bells at Stepney. 

Lam sure I don’t know, 

Says the great bell at Bow.” 
In that which follows, there is a strain of banter of a 
very peculiar and far from unpoetical kind, of which 


It is classed by Mr 
** Can you make me a cambric shirt, 
Parsley, sage, rosemary, and thyme ; 
Without any seam or needlework ? 
And you shall be a true lover of mine. 
Can you wash it in yonder well, 
Parsley, &c. 
Where never sprung water, nor rain ever fell ? 
And you, &c. 
Can you dry it on yonder thorn, 
Parsley, &c. 


Which never bore blossom since Adam was born? 
And you, &c. 

Now you have ask’d me questions three, 
Parsley, &c. 

I hope you'll answer as many for me? 
And you, &c, 

Can you find me an acre of land, 
Parsley, &c. 

Between the salt water and the sea sand ? 
And you, &c. 

Can you — it with a ram’s horn, 


» =e. 
And sow it all over with one pepper-corn ? 
And you, &c. 


Can you reap it with a sickle of leather, 
Parsley, &c. 

And bind it up with a peacock’s feather ? ° 
And you, &c. 

When you have done and finish’d your work, 


There is a particular class of nursery rhymes which 
consist of an accumulation of a not unlike 
that in the “House that Jack Built,” and generally 
intended as exercises for memory and accuracy, under 
the penalty of forfeits for mi For instance— 
« John Ball shot them all ; 
John Scott made the shot; 
But John Ball shot them all. 
John Wyming made the priming, 
Brammer made the rammer, 
shot, 
But John Ball shot them all.” 
And so on, until it amounts to— 
** John Patch made the match, 
John Clint made the flint, 
John Puzzie made the muzzle, 
John Crowder made the powder, 
John Block made the stock, 
John Wyming made the priming, 
John Brammer made the rammer, 
John Scott made the shot, 
But John Ball shot them all.” 


favourite children, and that, in early writers, 
such as Homer, the repetition of messages, &c., pleases 
on the same principle. He has not, however, pre- 
sented any specimens equal, in our opinion, to several 
which appear in a contemp ly published Scot- 
tish collection quoted below,* and of which one now 
follows :— 


«* The king sent his lady on the first Yule day, 
A papingo-aye ; 
learns my carol and carries it away ? 


* Popular Rhymes, Fireside Stories, and Amusements of 
Collected by the author of ‘‘ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh.” Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1642. 


The editor justly remarks, that this process is a . 


‘ 
] 


= 
count. We have been informed, that, in another al 
manufacturing town, a the proportion is about ' 
the same as in Dundee. 
’ wear shoes or stockings, but nearly all contrive to y 
decorate themselves with ear-rings, a cireumstance 
. Diekens mentions a fact noticed by us on a former pe 
; . For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 
3. Then came the dog, and bit the cat, . 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
young ladies subscribe to circulating libraries. In Po 
these facts, we have shadowed out to us what both a 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 
| 
; 
? 
H 
’ e Scottish ballads give some corresponding examp: 
| 
| 
who represents himself as sustaining this relation to the Hebrew Then come to me for your cambric shirt ; 
nation. The two pieces of money signify Moses and Aaron, And you, &c.” 
‘ through whose mediation the Hebrews were brought out of 
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| 


i 


i 
i 


Partridges, a 
my carol and carries it away? 


sent his lady on the fourth Yule day, 
goose that was grey, 
Three plovers, three partridges, a papingo-aye ; 
‘Who learns my carol and carries it away? 
The king sent his lady on the fifth Yule day, 
* ‘Three starlings, a goose that was grey, 
‘Three plovers, three partridges, and a papingo-aye ; 
Who learns my carol and carries it away ? 


The king sent his lady on the sixth Yule day, 
‘Three 


partridges, and a papingo-aye ; 
‘Who learns my carol and carries it away ? 


The king sent his lady on the tenth Yule day, 
An Arabian baboon— 


[As before.} 
The king sent his lady on the eleventh Yule day, 
Three hinds a-merry h 


[As before.] 
The king sent his lady on the twelfth Yule day, 
Three maids a-merry 

[As before.] 


The king sent his lady on the thirteenth Yule day, 

‘Three stalks o’ merry corn, three maids a-merry dancing, 
Three hinds a-merry hunting, an Arabian baboon, 

Three swans a-merry swimming, 

Three ducks a-merry laying, a bull that was brown, 
Three goldspinks, three starlings, a goose that was grey, 
Three plovers, three partridges, a papingo-aye ; 

‘Who learns my carol and carries it away ?” 

Mr Halliwell has, in conclusion, given a series of 
translations into Greek, Latin, and French, of some 
of the best-known nursery rhymes, the production of 
Porson and other learned wits. We generally avoid 
using other languages than our own; but there is 
something so extremely droll in these translations, 
and the meaning is left so transparent, that we cannot 
altogether resist them. The following French one is 
exquisite :-— 

* Petit Bo-Bouton, 
A perdu ses moutons, 
Et ne sait pas qui les a pris; 
O laisses-les tranquilles, 
lis viendront en ville, 
Et chacun sa queue aprés lui.” 
And no less so is 


** Hei didulum ! atque iterum didulum! felisque fidesque, 


Abstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga.” 

Mr Halliwell’s book, and the brother tome last 
adverted to, taken in connexion with some practical 
observations of our own, have suggested to us some 
curious reflections on the quality which gives popu- 
larity in literature. Many persons of good intellect 
have set themselves to compose poetry and tales for 
the young ; but we are not aware of a single produc- 
tion of theirs having ever, as we may say, taken hold 
of the nursery, in anything like the way that these 
externally-silly rhymes have done. What is the cause 
of this! To what can it be attributed generally, if 
not to this—that the cultivated lite intellect be- 
comes unfit to deal with the simple mind of childhood. 
Children left to themselves invent little sports, often of 
a dramatic kind, which appear to us perfectly absurd, 
but which evidently create infinitely more merriment 
amongst themselves than anything that their elders 
could suggest to them. Meaningless, it may be, but ini- 
mitable, are those delightful capriecios which the rustic 
nurse chants, and sings, and screams, half a day toge- 
ther, to her infantine charge. One thing is stron 
borne in upon us, that there is much in the modulation 
of the nursery rhymes, altogether a from the sense. 
It is quite remarkable how arrested the merest babe is 
with them, who would be insensible to ev: ing else. 
They seem to tell upon the faculties of a child like a 

ici music, it is more the sound than the 
words which is felt or understood. For these reasons, 
we conceive that the creation of what might be called 
a rational literature for very young children, could 
only be successfully accomplis by a mind of an 
extraordinary character, such, perhaps, as does not 
appear even so often as once in an age. 


A PEEVISH OLD SCOTSWOMAN. 
Tue following livel ive of a peevish old 
humble if e, who takes a pleasure in 
grumbling at all that is done for her, oceurs in a re- 
ished novel, “ Self-Devotion.” 
“We 


Elspet,” said Katherine in a cheerful tone, 

“how’s the cough to-day? I could not come to see 

you yesterday, but I hope you got the nice mixture I 

“ ne’er it ye to come,” sai 0 

dame in reply, when her : had seated themselves 

on two stools beside her : “ I’m an auld withered stock 


noo, no able to serve ony body mysel, so I canna ex- 


service frae ither folk. I’se warrant hae 

wer friends to look after than puir Elspet. And 
she eyed Marion sourly, as if she suspected her of in- 
trading on her own privi 


nane 0’ yere 
naething ‘ll e’er cure it but the spade an’ the shool. 
i sent me a drap oot o’ the grand bottle ye 
promised to Peggy neist-by there, I micht hae pitten 
it into my bowl o’ gruel, and been mair the better o’t. 
But I dinna ken sae weel how to fleech ye as she does, 
or I micht hae gotten it too.” , 
« You're tired of the raspberry vinegar, then ?” said 
Katherine ; “why, Elspet, you only to send Ivan 
to the manse, and you should have your glass of 
shi in five minutes, you stupid body.’ 
“Na, Miss Randolph,” answered Els in a tone 
of triumph—“na, na, I’m no just come the length o’ a 
beggar yet ; though I dinna refuse the bits and brats 
ye send me at your pleasure. I’m sodger-bred, Miss 
Katherine, but I’m major-minded, an’ I'll ne’er ask 
onybody for what I may jalouse they’re no willing to 
me 


“ Now, Elspet, hold your tongue,” replied Katherine, 
with invincible good-humour ; “ you know very well 
that you would apply to me with all your heart if you 
had a desire for anything i could give you, if it were 
only for the sake of gratifying me ; and you shall have 
the wine for to-night’s gruel whenever I go home. 
How does the new toy I sent you yesterday please you! 
You are looking quite handsome in it, I think.” 

“ Ou, it’s no that ill,” answered reluctantly, 
and as if at a loss for something to grumble at. “ But 
wow ! how the bue comes aff on my clean mutches !”— 
and she pushed back the hood of coloured flannel as 
she spoke. “ It'll haud me ay daicherin’ an’ washin’ 
them, and ruin me for sape forbye.” 

“ Never mind that, Elspet, it will only give you an 
excuse for putting on a clean one every day, and that’s 
what delights you,” answered Katherine. “ Has papa 
been seeing you lately ?” 

“ Quay, honest man,” replied the dame, with a won- 
derful accession of respect in her tone ; “he was here 
this morning, and gied me a lang discourse on the 
cheerfulness o’ Christian hope. Hech me! hoo folk 
will cumber themselves wi’ the mony things o’ this 
sinfw’ unsubstantial warld: ’gin a’ body had as little 
— gear as I hae, there wad be the less to fash 
them. 


GENEALOGY OF THE QUEEN. 


Tue following tables exhibit the genealogy of Queen 
Victoria, through the Anglo-Saxon, the Scottish, and 
the Norman lines, with occasional reference in the 
notes to her descent from the ancient independent 
rinces of Wales. The lineal descent is represented 
columns in regular order ; the indirect successions 
are put within nthesis, or are exhibited in the 
form of notes. The dates indicate the year of acces- 
sion, unless when stated otherwise ; and where no date 
is given, the individual so undistinguished is to be un- 
derstood as never having occupied the throne. 


1, ANGLO-SAXON DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY. 


A.D. 

800. Egbert, founder of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. (r) 

836. Ethelwulf. (His four sons in suecession, 
Ethelbald, 860 Ethelbert, 866 Ethelred, and) 

871. Alfred the Great. — 

901. Edward the Elder. (925 his eldest son, Athel- 


stane). 
941. Edmund I. “¢ his brother Edred, 955 Edmund’s 


son, Edwy. 
959. Edgar. (975 his son Edward, the Martyr.) 
978. Ethelred II. (The Danish line, 1013 Sweyn, 1014 


1016, Edmund IL, surnamed Ironside. (2.) 
Edward, designated the Outlaw. 
Margaret married Malcolm IIL, King of Scot- 
land. (3.) 


(1.) Egbert, King of Wessex, or of the West Saxons, 
by the extinction or suppression of the other dynasties 
ob the Heptarchy, became the sole representative of the 

inal Saxon invaders of Britain. The steps connecting 
him with Cerdie, who founded the Wessex line, a. p. 519, 
are in the ascending scale—Alchmund, Esa, In- 
gild (brother to King Ina, the great legislator, who died 
in 728), Cenred, Ceadwalla, Cutha, Cuthwin, Ceawlin, 
Cynrie, Cerdic the founder. Of the four immediate an- 
cestors of Egbert, no one appears to have worn the crown 
of Wessex, the suceessors of Ina being Ethelard, Cudred, 
Sigebert, Cenulph, and Brihtric, ali more or less remotely 
connected with the family, but none in direct descent 
from Ina, nor tly from each other. On the death 
of Brihtrie in 800, Egbert was unanimously voted by the 
Witan to the vacant throne. In 827, Egbert succeeded 
in establishing an ascendancy over Saxon England, more 
absolute and complete than the equivocal supremacy im- 
plied in the title of Bretwalda, or Wielder of the Britons, 
which he also held, being the eighth who acquired that 


Tronside’s suecessors on the throne were 
in Harold I. in 1035, Hardieanute in 1040, 


Cc 
all of the 


016, a 
Danish line ; Edward the Confessor, younger 
Ironside in 


brother of 1042, Harold IL, son of Earl God- 


win of Kent, in 1066, and the same year William L, the 
Norman Conqueror. 
$2 Margaret, hy the death of her brother, 
Atheling, without e, became the representative of 
the Saxon dynasty, and her marriage with Maleolm Can- 
more ingrafted the Saxon upon the old Seottish line as 
by A.D, 843, 
‘or the continuance of this successi 2 
tish descent of her Majesty.” 


2. SCOTTISH DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY, 


A.D. 

843. Kenneth MacAlpin, styled Kenneth TI. (1) 

863. Constantine Il. (882 his brother Aodh or Hugh, 
and same year Grig, a northern chief, followed 
by Eoch, Kenneth’s grandson by a daughter. 

893. Donald IV. (904 Constantine iit, son 0} Hugh) 

944, Malcolm I. (953 Indulf, son of Constantine II.) 

961. Duff. (965 Culen, son of Indulf, 970 Kenneth 
IIL, brother of Duff, 994 Constantine IV., son 
of Culen. 

994. Kenneth IV., styled the Grim. (1004 Malcol 

a Moray chief, usually overlooked or eonft 

with his successor, Maleolm II.) 

Malcolm II., whose daughter, 

Bethoc, married Crinan, styled Abbot of Dunkeld, 

perhaps a Pictish chief. 

Dunean. ee Macbeth, Thane of Moray.) 

Malcolm surnamed Canmore. (2.) 

David I, (3.) 

Sines, Crown Prince of Scotland. 

David, Earl of Huntingdon. (4.) 

Isabella married Bruce of Annandale. 

Robert Bruce claimant with Baliol. 

Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick by marriage. 

. Robert 1., the Conqueror at Bannockburn, (1329 

his son David M1) 

Marjory married Walter the High Steward. 

. Robert IT., the first of the Stuart line. 

. Robert IIL 

. James I, 

. James IT. 

. James IIT. 

. James IV. married Margaret of England. (5.) 

. James V. 

2. Mary, usually styled Queen of Scots. 

. James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 

For the subsequent succession, see the “ Norman 
Descent of her Majesty.” 

(1.) Kenneth MacAlpin, originally king of the Dalriadic 
Scots, and generally admitted to be the representative by 
the then acknowledged rule of inheritance of a long line 
of Scottish monarchs, ding, as is ly sup- 

dd by conquest, to the Pictish throne, united in 843 
the whole of North Britain under his sway. He was suc- 
ceeded in 859—according to the established system of 
tanistry, which preferred a full grown brother or other 
near relative to a son of immature years—by his brother 

Donald IIL. 

(2 ) Malcolm IIL., by his marriage with Margaret, sister 
and heiress of Edgar Atheling, united the Saxon and 
Scottish lines. His immediate successors were his brother 
Donald Bane in 1093, displaced the same year by Mal- 
colm’s son Duncan, at whose death in 1095 Donald Bane 
was restored—the last instance in which the principle of 
tanistry was exercised in the Scottish line; then Mak 
coli’s three sons in regular sequence, Edgar in 1097, 
Alexander I. in 1107, and David 1. as above. 

(3.) The occupants of the throne after David I. were 
his grandsons, sons of Prince Henry ; Malcolm LV., sur- 
named the Maiden, in 1153, and William the Lion in 1165, 
whose line was transmitted in direct succession through 
Alexander II. in 1214; Alexander IIL. in 1249; M 
married to Eric, king of Norway; and finally in 1286 
Margaret, styled the Maiden of Norway, upon whose 
death in 1290 commenced those troubles which led event- 
ually to the elevation of Robert Bruce to the throne. 

(4.) David, Earl of Huntingdon, third son of Prince 
Henry, had three daughters, of whom Margaret, the eldest, 
married Alan, Lord of Galloway; their only child who 
left issue was a daughter, Dervorgille, whose son was 
Johu Baliol, the successful competitor with Robert Bruce 
and others for the crown, to which he was raised in 1292. 
His son, King Edward Baliol, dying without issue in li 
and the title of Marjory, Edward’s sister, who had ma’ 
John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, being disregarded, per- 
haps in consequence of the unpopularity into which the 
Baliol family had sunk by their pusillanimity and sacrifice 
of the independence of their country, the right to the 
throne passed to the heirs of Isabella, the Earl of Hum- 
tingdon’s second daughter, who had married Robert 
Bruce, Lord of Annandale, and was by him mother of 
that Robert Bruce who claimed aléng with John Baliol, 
and great-grandmother of the hero of Bannockburn. 

It may be interesting here to trace the representation 
of Marjory Baliol till its final ey = from the re- 
eords of the northern kingdom. By her husband, John 
Comyn, commonly styled the Black Comyn, she had a 
son John, designated the Red Comyn, who fell at Dum- 
fries by the hands of Bruce and Kirkpatrick in 1305-6, 
leaving a son John, who died without issue, and two 
daughters. Of Elizabeth, the younger daughter, who 
married Richard Talbot of Goderich Castle, Dugdale 
brings down the descent to 1673. Joanne, the elder, in 
whom the rights of the family became vested after the 

David of Strath- 


1029. 


1033. 
1057. 
1124, 


Lord Percy, and next to Sir John 


Serope, and Sir John Walsham, of the English e and 
baronage, where the subsequent succession of the united 
Baliol and Comyn line is to be sought. 

5.) The marriage of James IV. with of 


§ ; Three partridges, a papingo-aye ; 
ell, but you got the mixture; and broug 
you a good night’s rest, did it not ?” pursued Kather- 7 
Ine, without noticing the insinuation. : 
“ Rest !” was the indignant reply ; “aweel I wot, it 
was a windlestrae’s rest on a windy nicht then. I 
aver bel clon cin? aver 3 2. 
and hostit even on, and never devauled. Na, na, it’s 
| 
Three plovers, three partridgos, and a papingo-aye ; 
‘Whe learns my carol and carries it away ? 
The king sent his lady on the seventh Yule day, 
‘A bull that was brown, three goldspinks, three starlings, 
A goose that was grey, 
The king sent his lady on the eighth Yule day, | 
Three ducks a-merry laying, a bull that was brown— 
[The rest to follow as before.) | 
The king sent his lady on the ninth Yule 
Three swans a-merry swimming— | 
[4s before.) 
| 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine hudi ; 
} 
| 
| 
| 
bogie, eleventh Karl of Athole, had a son David, twe : 
earl, whose son David, the thirteenth and last earl of the 
| Strathbogie line, left two daughters, Elizabeth and Phi- ; 
| lippa, married first to Thomas and Ralph Percy, sons of 
their guardian, Henry 
| 
dignity. 
land, eldest daughter of Henry led, a8 16 Weli-KNOWD, 
after several successions, to the union of the two crowns : 
in the person of their great-grandson James V1. of Scot- - 
land. 
a 


» his only son, William Fitz-Robert, in 
Anglo-N 
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who bore the title of the Earl of Richmond. From this 
6.) It is remarked by Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
“Hi of England,” vol. ii., p. 65, that “in H VIL, 
son of Edmund Tudor, and grandson of Owen Tudor, 
Welsh chieftains, a race of native (British) princes was 
restored to the throne after a lapse of nearly a thousand 
ears.” But even although the Tudors could claim descent 
hom the ancient sovereigns of Wales—a fact which seems 


5. NORMAN DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY. 


a D. 

1066, William I., styled the Conqueror. (1087 his second 

1100, Heor; Win h 1.) Ma 

1154. Henry I1., the first of the Plantagenets. (1189 
Richard L., his eldest surviving son.) (2.) 


far from being clearly established—the restoration of the 
1216. Henry III. Welsh race ought to be considered as having taken place 
py ale i: in the person of Edward 1V., whose grandmother, Ann 


Mortimer, wife of Richard, Earl of Cambridge—see note 
4) as above—was grandaughter of Edmund Mortimer, 
of March, the direct representative, through a female, 
of Llewellyn, the last independent prince of Wales. Again, 
Edmund's marriage with Philippa, heiress of Lionel of 
Clarence, brought his family, as is shown above, into the 
direct line of the succession to the throne, in the person 
of their son Roger Mortimer, the father of Ann. The 
auspicious union of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York, 
heiress of Edward IV., for ever extinguished the disputes 
of the houses of York and Lancaster; and the marriage 
of their eldest daughter Margaret with James IV. of 
Scotland, contributed still farther to the consolidation 
the and happiness and of 
ms, by opening the succession in the progress 
events to their descendant James VI. of Scotland. Henry's 
successor was his son Henry VIII. in 1509, who was 
lowed by his three children, Edward VI. in 1547, Mary I. 
in 1553, and Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, in 1558, 
upon whose death the crown passed in 1603 to the Scot- 
tish line of the Stuarts. See next note (7). 

(7.) James I. of England and VI. of Scotland, in whom 
the crowns were united, conveyed to his descendants the 
undisputed representation of the different dynasties which 
had wielded the sceptre in both kingdoms; and of the 
ancient line of Welsh princes, transmitted from Cad- 
walader, the last king of the Britons, who died at Rome 
about the end of the seventh century. James's successor 
was his son Charles I. in 1625, who was followed in 1649 
by the Commonwealth and Protectorates, then by his 
two sons, Charles II. in 1660, and James II. in 1685. 


Ill. (1377 his grandson Richard II.) 


Lionel, Duke of the 
Clarence, as representing 


Philippa married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March. 

Roger Mortimer, of March. 

Ann Mortimer married Richard, Earl of Cam- 


Richard, Duke of York. 
1461, Edward IV., the first of the House of York. (4.) 
Elizabeth married Henry VIL. 


EDWARDIIL His y: line was 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 
John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 
ee married Edmund Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
‘ 
1485. Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, married Eliza- 
beth of York. (6.) 
Margaret married James IV. of Scotland. 
James V. of Scotland. 
Mary, of Scots. 
1603, James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, first of 
the Stuarts on the English throne. (7.) 
Elizabeth married Frederick, Elector Palatine. 
Sophia married Ernest, Elector of Hanover. 


727. George The abdication of James brou, i 
ght the crown in 1689 to his 
George IV., and | 8%-in-law William IIL. of the House of Orange, and his 
- Willi Vv.) * daughter Mary II. jointly ; and after them in 1702 to his 


younger daughter Anne, the last of the Stuarts who 
occupied the throne. Upon the demise of Anne in 1714, 
the succession devolved, by parliamentary arrangement, 
upon the House of Hanover, in the person of George I., 

dson of James L., through Elizabeth and So- 
phia as above, whose descendants continue to fill the 
throne. It is a coincidence deserving of notice, that, 
to this comparatively remote degree of kin, these king- 
doms have been indebted, on three to impor- 
tant changes of the reigning d y: first in Robert I. 
(Bruce), as ting and c ing through his 
grandmother Isabella; second, in James VI., as 
great-grandson of Margaret of England; and third, in 
George L., as great-grandson of James VI.—the immediate 
direct line in none of these cases attaining the possession 
of the throne. 

In concluding this review of the genealogy of our Most 
Gracious Queen, it may not be improper to mention, that 
the male representation of the Stuarts, after the expa- 
triated James II., who died in 1701, went to his son 
James, usually styled the elder Pretender, who died in 
1765, and was succeeded in his claims by his sons, Charles 
Edward, the younger Pretender, who died in 1788, and 
Henry Benedict, known as Cardinal York, the last male 
of the royal house, who died at Rome in 1807. 

It is worthy of notice, as a curious fact su 
the consideration of these tables and illustrative notes, 
that our Scottish line of princes presents a series of eleven 
monarchs in direct lineal descent, from father to son, 
without collateral interruption of the succession, com- 
mencing with Robert IL. and ending with Charles II., a 
circumstance of which it is tolerably safe to affirm, that it 
is unprecedented in the history of any other nation, 
ancient or modern, of which we possess anything like 
authentic records.—A. N. C. 


Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III. 
1837. Victoria, her present Majesty. 
1.) H , like his brother Rufus, intercepted the 
{) ~4 adice of the rights of their brother 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son of the Conqueror. 
The failure, however, of Robert's .~}, by the death of 
128, relieved the 


contributed not a little to the acceptability of his 
somewhat dubious title with both classes of his subjects. 
His successor, Stephen of Blois, the last of the Norman 
line, seized the throne, to the exclusion of the Em 


was barbarously put to death, it is said, by the 
king’s own hand, and his sister Eleanor, who inherited 
his claims, was kept in confinement, till her death in 
241 relieved John’s family of all anxiety as to the legiti- 
macy of their title. 
@)v the d ition of Richard IL, son of Edward 

P’ Prince, 1399, the crown was assumed by 
cousin, Henry IV., son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 


- 


Lanecastrian line to Henry V. in 1413, and in 1422 to 
Henry VL, u whose death in 1461, and the extine- 
tion of the Lancastrian line by the cruel murder of 
his only son, Prince Edward, the crown went to Edward 


"i ) Ea und of Langley, Duke of York, and 
brother of John of Gaunt, had two sons—Edward, his 
successor in the title of York, who fell at Agincourt in 
1415, without leaving issue ; and Richard, usually styled 
of Oonigsberg, Earl of Cambridge, who was execu for 
treason in 1415, shortly before the death of his brother 
Edward. Richard married Ann Mortimer, heiress (after 
the death of her two brothers, Edmund and Roger, and 
their sister, Eleanor) to the family of March, and had by 
her a son, also named Richard, who, by the reversal of 
the attainder consequent upon his father's treason, 
‘was permitted to assume the family title of Duke of 
York. In him, as representing, through his mother Ann, 
the line of Lionel of Clarence, centred the representation 
of the now united branches of Clarence and York, which, 
upon his death in 1460, became vested in his son, after- 
wards Edward IV. Edward IV. was followed upon the 
throne in 1483 by his son Edward V., and the same year 

his brother Richard IIL, the last of the House of 

ork, as well as of the Plan line, whose defeat 
and death at Bosworth opened the succession in 1485 to 
Vil. 

15.3 John of Gaunt, founder of the Lancastrian 


PREJUDICE AS TO FOOD. 


An amusing instance of local prejudice as to food, 
among an English rural population, is given by a writer 
on agriculture in a late number of the og Chronicle. 

“A gentleman who keeps some dogs in Wiltshire, pro- 
cured for them several bags of Scotch oatmeal. A family 
consisting of husband, wife, and several children, came 
out of Yorkshire, on the failure of the manufacturing 
trade, to that, their native place. They were starving. 
They applied to the gentleman who fed his dogs on cat- 
an for work, or charity, or anything, to save them from 
death. He talked to them; found that they had lived 
in Yorkshire, and had occasionally used oatmeal. He 
ordered his servants to give them some. The starving 
family took it home to the village, and, having used some 
themselves, gave a portion to some poor neighbours. Two 
or three days after, the gentleman's came to him, 
and said, ‘ For heaven's sake, sir, what is this you have 
done? The whole village and country round about is in 
commotion ; the people will mob you!’ ‘ And what is 
the matter? asked the astonished squire; ‘ what will 
t' mob me for? het they have done 
? y, sir, they say you have given oatmeal to some poor 
people!’ * Oatmeal to some ple !’ returned the 
gentleman ; ‘and what of it? 1 did not seek payment 
for it. Surely they don’t say I made them pay for it ?° 
* No,’ replied the steward, ‘ they don’t, sir, but they say 
you want to learn the poor to live on oatmeal, and that 
to make a beginning, you are giving it to them for nothing. 
Do not, pray, give any more, else we shall 


eldest son of this family was John Beaufort, Duke of | lal 
Somerset, who perished at St Albans in 1455. His son | case displays some of that rea of rough pride and re- 
only sistance which has often dist ished and 
Margaret, who married Edmund Tudor, a Welsh chief, | which is one of the elements of 


have a rebel- 


and 
see its assertors bending themselves to contemptible 


to drink; ye feel no degradation in being peupers, 


In 
this we see an additional argument for education. Had 
they been even but moderately educated, they might 
have known to distinguish between temporary relief to a 
poor family, iously used to oatmeal, and an attempt 
made to bring all the on down to its use; they 
might have been able to detect the fallacies of the beer- 
shop orators, whose mouths, for want of food, and hands, 
for want of honest work, are ever ready to say and do 
those things they should not say and do; they, the 
labourers, might have known that oatmeal, though given 


ing fact induced him to try the plan :—* Some — 
ving. e blood 
flowed copiously from this petty wound, and I could not 


began 

up, and again the blood immediately stopped. In this 
way I renewed and stopped the flow five or six times, in 

er to convince myself perfectly that the sudden raising 
of the arms was ly the cause ars 9 the hemor- 
rhage. Lastly, I kept my arms for one or two 
minutes, and during this od a plastic crust formed 
+ nay the cut, which put a final stop tothe hemorrhage.” 

e following case, being one of those none by the 

839. A chimney-sweep, had already 
lost two hundred es (six ounces) of blood from 
the right nostril. @ blood was still flowing very fast. 
I had the boy placed with his head high ; then, with the 
forefinger of the left hand, I compressed the nostril from 
which the blood was flowing; while doing this, I made 
him lift up his right arm ig oyeeeren A telling him to 
keep it so for two minutes ; the hemorrhage had stopped 
in ten seconds.”— Newspaper paragraph, 

THE FRENCH PRESS. 

La Presse publishes the following statistics relative to 
the Paris press :—“ In 1812 there were but 45 journals, or 
published in Paris. In 1826 t 

creased to 179 ; in the commencement of 1830 to 309 ; 
and in the month of August last there existed 493. This 
number includes 35 daily journals, 95 weekly, 218 monthly, 
5 quarterly, 8 appearing three times a week, 51 twice, 8 
three times each month, 4 six times a week, 2 ony 
second day, 3 every five days, and 2 every ten days, 

six months, and 4 at irregular intervals. The price 
of the subscription varies from 120f. to 2)f. per annum, 
As to the subjects on which they treat, without including 
political matters, these publications may be classed in 
the following order :—15 are devoted to “S (six Pro- 
testant, one Israelite), 29 to jurisprudence, 27 to medical 
subjects, 14 to natural science, 22 to fashion, 4 to naval 
subjects, 10 to the drama, 4 to philosophy, 5 to moral 
subjects, 19 to matters of administration, 28 to education, 
37 to literature, | to freemasonry, 28 to advertisements, 
18 to agriculture and horticulture, 10 to the book 
4 to mathematics, 4 to manufactures, 33 to trade, end 1 
to music. 


AN INDIAN’S INGENUITY. 

A Spaniard having stolen a horse from an Indian, the 

latter convicted him of the offence by a very ingenious 

lan. He complained to a judge, who had the Spaniard, 
with the horse, brought before him. The prisoner swore 
that the animal belonged to him, and that he had always 
had it, so that the judge did not find himself in a position 
to convict. He was even about to return the horse to 
him, when the Indian said, “ If you will allow me, I will 
prove that the animal belongs to me.” Immediately he 
pulled off his cloak, and covering the horse's head, asked 
the Spaniard of which eye it was blind? The robber was 
much embarfassed at the question, but nevertheless, not 
to delay the court, he replied at hazard that it was the 
right eye. The Indian, uncovering the head, exclaimed, 
“ The horse is not blind either of the right eye or the left.” 
The judge immediately decided that the animal was his. 
— Newspaper paragraph. 

HEAR, HEAR ! 

Sheridan once succeeded admirably in entrapping a 
noisy member, who was in the habit of interrupting every 
speaker with cries of “ Hear, hear.” Brinsley took an 

portunity to allude to a well-known political character 
of the time, who wished to play the rogue, but had 
sense enough to play the fool. “ Where,” exclai 
Sheridan, in continuation, and with great emphasis, 
“where shall we find a more foolish knave or a more 
knavish fool than this?” “Hear, hear!” was instan’ 
bellowed from the accustomed bench. The wit 
—thanked the gentleman for his ready reply to the 1 nl 
tion—and sat down amid convulsions of laughter 
all but the unfortunate subject.— Newspaper paragraph. 
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The it that made these people scorn this and 
is that self-same spirit which has made 
land what she is in point of constitutional liberty 
independence among nations, But it is melancholy to 
remark how often this spirit has been, and still is, erro- 
| meannesses ¢ hese villagers would live on parish pay : ; 
| they would ask any stranger (1 have seldom talked to any 
of them but they asked me) to treat them to ‘ somethi | 
| 
| 
| | 
bridge. o dogs in the south of England, is the nutritious 7 
much valued food of men in the north of England and in “ 
Scotland ; and if educated, they might be taught to direct 
the energy of their pride to the destruction of their pau- 
| BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 
Dr Negrier, of Sighs, France, has published a new 
method of stopping bleeding from the nose. The follow- 
stop it, either.with court plaster, or by cauterising with 
the nitrate of silver. By ebemen, however, I lifted up both 
my arms at once to reach something, and I saw, to my 
great surprise, that the flow of blood, which was copious 
: 1 just before, immediately stopped. 1 lowered my arm 
to claims founded 
upon primogeniture. Shortly after accession, H 
married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. of Scotland, 
by Margaret, heiress of Edgar Atheling—a politic ep 
towards the union of the Norman with the Saxon blood, | 
: j Matilda, Henry's only child. But the principle of direct | 
descent, according to the rules of primogeniture, was 
acknowledged even in this reign, and successfully asserted | 
, in the next in the person of Matilda's son, Henry II. 
(2.) Upon the death of Richard I. without issue, the | 
crown Raleaged of right to his nephew, Arthur of Brit- 
tany, as being the son of his next brother, Geoffrey. This 
ng prince falling into the power of his uncle John in | 
to the exclusion | representatives | 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of John of 
Gaunt. The succession was transmitted direct in the 
having been born before —— were subsequently | | 
og by act of parliament, in the reign of Richard : 
» and began to come into notice as a branch of this | lion throughout the country.’ q 
house after the extinction of the elder line in 1461. The Now, those villagers were all of them, at least all the 


